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n  T-  he  hgures  in  Pieper  s 

Roman  Laiholic  ,r.  ..-i 

^  u-  /-  Kirchlische  btatistik 

(jrowthmvjermany  ...  . 

showing  the  per  cent,  of 

increase  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
confessions  from  December  1871  to  1895 
reveal  a  condition  of  things  both  unwel¬ 
come  and  alarming  from  the  Protestant 
point  of  view.  Prussia  contains  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  Empire,  and  in  many  of  its  separate 
provinces  and  large  cities  has  been  long 
considered  the  seat  of  Protestant  strength 
but  the  increase  of  the  Catholics  during 
the  period  of  twenty-four  years  has  been 
six  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the 
Evangelicals.  For  the  same  space  of 
time  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  so 
warmly  espoused  the  movement  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  shows  nearly  a  fourfold  increase  for 
the  Catholics,  and  Hesse,  the  brave  de¬ 
fender  of  the  Reformation,  manifests  an 
advance  of  about  one  and  a  half  times  in 
the  same  direction. 


CUD.  Tn  Bavaria,  in  Wiir- 

Small  Protestant  ,  ,  •  i 

Inrr««f  temberg.  and  in  Baden. 

it  is  relatively  less  both 
in  numbers  and  in  significance.  The 
large  evangelical  excess  in  Elsass-Lor- 
raine  ( comparatively  a  small  state")  is 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  non-Protestant 
elements  of  the  population  after  it  had 
been  made  a  part  of  the  German  Empire : 
to  the  presence  of  one  of  the  army  corps 
drawn  mostly  from  northern  Germanv : 
and  to  immigration  from  various  parts 
of  the  Empire. 


„  .  Iheper  finds  the  chiet 

cause  of  the  Catholic  in¬ 
crease  in  Prussia  in  em¬ 
igration.  The  larger  percentage  of  those 
who  emigrate  from  Prussia  are  Protest¬ 
ants,  while  in  the  eastern  piortion  of  the 
Kingdom  there  is  a  large  and  constant  in¬ 
pouring  from  Catholic  Poland.  To  know 
the  cause  of  these  facts,  however,  will 
not  change  them.  Catholicism  has  been 
gaining  on  Protestantism  in  both  Prussia 
and  Saxony  for  a  generation  with  no 
sign  of  abating  at  a  rate  that  well  may 
awaken  alarm  in  Protestant  circles. 
Unless  there  is  a  diminution  in  Catholic 
increase  in  strength  and  numbers  at 
strategic  points  the  great  Chancellor’s 
successors  in  office  will  probably  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  much  farther  toiward  Ca- 
nossa  than  he  went. 


Tir  I  •  The  fact  that  a  large 

the  vV  orking  L.I?8?  ,  .  , 

T  .  .  .k  Au  k  number  of  those  whose 
i.ost  to  the  Lnurch  .  , 

names  appear  on  official 

reports  as  Protestants  arc  not  Christian  in 
profession  at  all :  that  the  majority  of 
the  working  classes,  especially  those  of 
the  cities  and  of  all  manufacturing  cen¬ 
tres,  whose  names  appear  on  the  records 
as  Protestants,  are  in  fact  not  such  at  all ; 
that  thev  are  never  to  be  seen  in  the 
churches  and  do  not  profess  belief  in 
Christian  doctrines  ;  that  thew  have  writ¬ 
ten  themselves  down  as  Protestants  sim¬ 
ple  out  of  a  desire  to  appear  as  opposed  tn 
r atholia’sm :  these  facts  make  the  situa¬ 
tion  doublv  serious. 
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The  Evangelist 


An  Illustrative 
Incident 


Not  long  since  a  pas¬ 
tor  in  a  manufacturing 
suburb  of  Leipzig  sent 
out  three  thousand  invitations  to  a  series 
of  three  evangelistic  meetings.  At  the 
third  meeting  of  the  series  there  were 
present  fifteen  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  ages  ranging  from  12  to  65.  The  dis¬ 
course  was  warm,  bright,  sympathetic, 
helpful;  the  subject  “The  King’s  Com¬ 
mission.”  But  they  for  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  and  to  whom  it  must  have  proved 
interesting  and  helpful  had  they  heard  it 
were  not  pre.sent.  Three  thousand  invi¬ 
tations  and  fifteen  to  respond!  It  was 
impressive,  it  was  sad. 


An 

Explanation 


The  pastor  in  question 
thus  explains  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  working 
classes,  he  says,  arc  capable  of  entertain¬ 
ing  but  one  idea  at  a  time.  In  the  time 
of  war  the  ruling  thought  is  war,  in  the 
time  of  a  religious  movement  it  is  re¬ 
ligion  ;  at  present  it  is  the  drinking  of 
beer  and  the  belonging  to  \Trcins. 
This  is  interesting  psychologically :  but 
it  does  not  explain  why  it  is  that  these 
people  are  not  interested  in  religion,  why 
it  is  that  they  have  no  love  for  the  churcli 
and  are  never  to  be  seen  within  its  walls. 
The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  the 
church  itself  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
loss  if  the  working  classes  are  practicallv 
lost  to  the  church. 


The  Church’s 
Opportunity 


There  has  entered  into 
the  mind  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  an  intense 
desire  to  lietter  their  condition :  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  homes  for  their  wives  and 
children ;  to  set  a  more  generous  table 
than  that  consisting  of  black  bread,  the 
fat  of  the  goose,  a  little  sausage  and 
a  mug  of  -beer ;  to  afford  their  children 
privileges  and  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  and  culture  that  had  been 
denied  to  them.  In  the  rising  of  these 
desires  was  the  church’s  special  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  attract  the  masses  and  to  in¬ 
crease  their  attachment  by  enlighten¬ 
ing  and  directing  these  vague  aspirations. 
But  instead  the  church  in  its  teaching 
opposed  them  telling  the  people  that 
these  desires  were  not  wholesome ;  that 
they  should  be  content  with  their  lot. 
The  masses  felt  that  such  instruction 
was  neither  right  nor  just.  They  felt  that 
their  aspirations,  their  desire  to  improve 
their  condition  and  that  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  natural  and  reasonable,  and 
if  it  is  the  Church’s  mission  to  suppress 
rather  than  encourage  and  help  them  to 
realize  their  aspirations  the  church  was 
not  for  them. 


The  Church  That  suspicion  of 

Classed  with  the  property  owning 

the  Rich  classes  which  is  all  too 

generally  felt  by  the  jiroletariat  came  in 
time  to  include  the  church.  They  began 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  institution  in  the 
hands  of  the  upper  classes  and  used  by 
them  to  further  their  interests  and 
theirs  alone.  Little  or  nothing  was  done 
to  dissipate  these  erroneous  views.  Luke¬ 
warmness  toward  the  church  became  in¬ 
difference  and  indifference  grew  into  anti¬ 
pathy.  The  church  has  little  or  no  in¬ 
fluence  upon  their  lives.  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  working  classes  arc  for  the 
time  being  at  least  lost  to  the  church. 


Congress  of  Evan¬ 
gelization 


The  Interior  Mission 
of  France  having  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  for  a 
Congress  in  the  interests  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  other  bodies,  the  Evangelical  So- 
cietv  of  France,  the  Me  All  Mission,  the 
National  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Evangelical 
Commission  of  the  Eree  Churches  and 
two  smaller  bodies,  joined  with  it  in  send¬ 
ing  out  a  call  to  such  a  meeting  March 
IT,  12  and  13.  For  reasons  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  satisfactorv,  the  Central  .So¬ 
ciety.  (the  largest  Protestant  Home  Mis- 
sionarv  Society)  rlid  not  identify  itself 
with  this  movement  but  it  sent  twc»  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  Board,  and  manv  of  its  mem- 
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bers  vvere  present.  The  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  home  missionary  societies  also 
ssent  delegates  and  joined  the  proposed 
federation.  The  report  presented  by 
Pastor  Marchand  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  movement — a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  actual  progress  of  re- 
Htrion  in  the  country  and  a  more  efficient 
evangelistic  movement  with  a  more  sci¬ 
entific  forward  movement.  The  discus¬ 
sion  brought  out  the  purpose  to  keep  this 
always  a  Congress  for  the  free  discussion 
of  subjects,  not  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 
There  was  much  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  merging  all  these  societies 
into  one,  hut  it  was  voted  down,  as  at 
present  impracticable,  if  desirable. 
The  editor  of  the  Mission  Interieiire  pro¬ 
poses  to  devote  a  supplemental  page  of 
his  paper  to  news  from  all  the  federated 
societies. 


For  Italian 
Orphans 


The  venerable  Dr.  Mat- 
teo  Prochet  makes  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  Gould  Me¬ 
morial  Home  in  Rome,  founded,  as  will 
be  remembered,  in  1871  by  an  American 
lady,  Mrs.  Emily  Bliss  Gould.  The 
Home,  as  it  is  now  organized  and  fur¬ 
nished,  is  infinitely  superior  to  what  it  was 
before.  Fruits  are  now  seen,  and  more 
may  be  reasonably  expected.  A  Roman 
lady  who  has  visited  the  many  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  same  kind  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Rome,  has  declared  publicly  that 
the  Gould  Home  stands  ahead  of  them 
all.  The  Waldensian  Church,  besides 
what  Dr.  Prochet  has  himself  given  for 
three  children,  has  contributed  3.000  lire, 
which,  under  the  existing  conditions,  is 
a  very  large  sum.  In  his  efforts  to  en¬ 
large  the  circle  of  friends  Dr.  Prochet 
met  with  two  difficulties :  f  i )  Being  a 
Protestant  institution  nothing  can  be 
looked  for  from  the  clerical  party ;  and 
others  reading  the  title  “Gould  Memorial 
Home” — name  which  by  theconditionsof 
the  foundation  must  remain — say,  “it  is 
a  foreign  undertaking,  let  the  foreigners 
provide  for  it :  they  have  more  money 


than  we  have;  since  they  will  have  the 
honors  let  them  bear  the  cost.”  The 
English  residents  or  visitors  also  know 
that  it  is  of  American  foundation,  and 
they  say  plainly :  “Let  the  Americans  pro¬ 
vide  for  it ;  we  have  the  Victoria  Home 
and  must  subscribe  to  it.”  The  Countess 
Fantoni,  an  English  lady  married  to  an 
Italian  nobleman,  lately  said:  “It  is  a 
hard  work  in  a  Catholic  country  where 
only  propaganda  is  talked  about  and  the 
charitable  and  useful  side  is  ignored.” 

When  so  many  Americans  are  enjoying 
the  beauty  and  the  marvellous  memories 
of  Rome,  they  should  not  forget  to  min¬ 
ister  to  Rome  of  their  good  things.  Con¬ 
tributions  should  be  sent  to  Matteo 
Prochet,  President  of  the  Gould  Insti¬ 
tute,  Rome. 


„  ..  Our  readers  were  kept 

PrSching  informed  of  the  tent 

work  carried  on  m  this 
city  during  a  part  of  two  summers,  and 
of  the  more  extensive  work  inaugurated 
in  Philadelphia  three  years  ago  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  Presbyteries  and  carried 
on  with  increasing  success  every  sum¬ 
mer  since  that  time,  and  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  At  the  last  General  As¬ 
sembly  a  special  Evangelistic  Commit¬ 
tee,  was  appointed  for  the  spread  of 
the  work  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
Union.  The  chairman  of  that  commit¬ 
tee,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  is  Mr. 
John  H.  Converse,  and  he  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  Drs.  George  B.  Stewart,  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman.  John  Balcom  Shaw 
and  others,  have  lieen  prosecuting  the 
work  with  great  zeal.  Their  plans  in¬ 
clude  an  extensive  open  air  summer 
work,  the  summer  season  being  indeed 
[leculiarly  favorable  to  evangelistic  work 
if  only  the  conditions  are  adapted  to  the 
season.  In  the  summer  there  are  fewer 
social  engagements,  the  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  are  closed,  and  people  generally 
out  of  doors,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
leisure  to  attend  evangelistic  services. 
Such  a  work  brings  together  several 
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congregations  in  sparsely  settled  com¬ 
munities,  whereby  the  union  of  effort 
may  add  to  the  enthusiasm  and  produce 
results  which  possibly  could  not  be  se¬ 
cured  under  other  circumstances. 


...  „. .  A  recent  tour  of  the 

anous  ities  secretary  of  the  com- 

repanng  mittee  brings  to  light 

the  determination  of  Christians  in  many 
cities  to  engage  in  this  work  next  sum¬ 
mer.  Cleveland  Presbytery  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  and  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed  and  recommended  the  work  to 
the  churches  of  the  city.  It  is  proposed 
to  secure  two  tents,  which  will  be  put  in 
operation  as  early  as  may  seem  best.  A 
half  dozen  or  more  ministers  in  that 
city  are  planning  to  preach  in  the  open 
air.  At  Toledo  initial  steps  have  been 
taken  and  a  systematic  canvass  will  be 
made  to  awaken  interest  and  secure 
equipment. 


Tent  Work 
in  Chicago 


Chicago  is  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  general  union 
movement.  The  plan 
is  to  have  a  union  movement  in  which 
each  denomination  will  bear  its  own 
share  of  the  financial  burden  and  co¬ 
operate  in  the  organization  of  workers 
and  in  facilitating  the  tabulating  of  re¬ 
sults.  The  Presbyterians  of  the  city 
have  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  at 
least  three  tents,  and  the  movement  is 
taking  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  workers 
of  our  church  that  they  may  be  able  to 
have  five  or  six  tents.  During  the  past 
winter  and  early  spring  the  Interior 
has  been  agitating  the  whole  movement, 
arousing  widespread  interest,  both  among 
ministers  and  lavmen. 


In  St.  Louis  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  are  planning 
to  have  five  or  six 
tents.  The  other  denominations  are  con¬ 


The  Movement 
in  St.  Louis 


sidering  plans  and  methods  for  a  similar 
movement,  and  a  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  representing  all  the  churchea, 
looking  toward  a  union  movement.  This 
committee  will  plan  and  provide  for 
evangelistic  work  during  the  World’s 
Fair,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  during 
1903.  St.  Louis  has  just  experienced  a 
remarkable  quickening  of  interest 
through  meetings  recently  held  by  Rev. 
G.  Campl>ell  Morgan.  Great  crowds  at¬ 
tended  these  meetings,  the  newspapers 
devoted  much  space  to  reports  of  them. 
The  city  has  not  been  so  generally 
aroused  and  the  churches  so  much  united 
in  any  Christian  movement  since  Mr. 
Moody’s  work  in  that  city.  The  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  interest  awakened  by  these 
meetings  are  being  utilized  as  a  basis  for 
creating  interest  in  the  open  air  and 
tent  work. 


Indianapolis 
and  Pittsburgh 


In  Indianapolis  steps 
are  being  taken  by 
business  men  toward 
the  inauguration  of  summer  work  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
active  co-operation  of  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  spread  of  Christianity.  In 
Pittsburg,  a  stronghold  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  committees  have  been  appointed  by 
■Allegheny  and  Pittsburg  Presbyteries 
for  the  organization  of  some  especially 
interesting  evang  listic  work.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  there 
were  a  number  of  remarkably  well  at¬ 
tended  open  air  meetings.  It  is  expected 
that  not  one  pastor  alone,  but  pastors  of 
all  the  various  denominations  will  unite 
in  this  work. 


Union 

Settlement 


On  another  page  will 
be  found  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Social  Settlement  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  Union  Semi¬ 
nary.  The  purpose  of  this  .Association 
is  not  to  establish  an  institution  which 
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might  compete  with  or  rival  existing  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  to  afford  to  men  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  their  home  in  crowded 
neighborhoods  and  live  there,  in  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  laboring  intelli¬ 
gently  for  the  needs  of  their  locality,  and 
co-operating  in  ever\  possible  way  with  the 
religious  and  philanthropic  work  alreadv 
carried  on  there.  Thus  says  a  minute 
adopted  by  the  Council  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work,  this  Settlement  being  one 
of  the  first  to  be  established  in  this  city 
on  a  frankly  religious  basis.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  was  perhaps  preceded  only  by 
the  King’s  Daughters’  Settlement,  which 
was  the  first  distinctly  religious  work  of 
the  kind  ever  established.  Cnion  Settle¬ 
ment  on  the  upper  East  Side  is  in  a  pop¬ 
ulous  district.  The  neighborhood  is 
poorly  provided  with  churches,  libraries 
and  other  institutions  that  minister  to 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life.  The 
Settlement  House  is  composed  of  five 
adjoining  small  houses  which  were  al¬ 
tered  two  years  ago  to  adapt  them  to 
the  needs  of  the  work.  It  also  leases  a 
loft  over  a  stable  for  a  gymnasium  for 
the  large  Athletic  Club.  During  the 
winter  there  have  been  fourteen  different 
Iversons  in  residence.  At  present  there 
are  seven.  In  general  the  features  of 
the  work  are  much  like  those  of  other 
.Settlements,  with  i)erhaps  a  closer  con¬ 
nection  with  the  League  for  Political 
Education  and  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  than  generally  prevails.  The  re¬ 
ligious  work  comprises  the  Helpful 
Hour  Service  at  3.45  p.m.  on  Sunday, 
the  Sunday  School  at  2.45  p.m.,  with  an 
enrollment  of  178,  and  the  Home  De¬ 
partment  League,  composed  of  parents 
of  the  children,  meeting  weekly  for  Bible 
study.  There  has  been  decided  growth 
in  all  branches  of  this  work  this  year. 
In  addition  to  the  Kindergarten,  Library, 
Penny  Provident  Bank,  Sewing  School 
and  Athletic  Club,  there  are  thirteen 
clubs  for  men  and  boys  combining  in 
various  ways  both  athletic  and  literary 
interests  with  the  purely  social,  with  a 
total  membership  of  520,  a  number  quite 
sufficient  ultimately  to  prove  a  leaven 
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of  an  Assembly  District  of  80,000  souls, 
especially  when  reinforced  by  the  benefi¬ 
cent  influences  of  the  Women’s  and 
Cirls’  Clubs,  of  which  there  are  seven, 
with  a  membership  of  2(/).  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  weekly  attendance  at  the 
.Settlement  is  about  2,50(5.  Two  years 
ago  we  gave  our  readers  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  Settlement.  We  rejoi#e 
in  its  growth  since  that  time. 

A  League  and  a  Lesson 

During  the  comparatively  few  years 
since  the  Order  of  the  Paulist  Fathers 
oi>ened  their  work  in  Fifty-ninth  street, 
they  have  shown  themselves  so  wisely 
sympathetic  with  the  problems  of  the 
city,  so  ready  to  work  with  Protestants 
in  all  movements  into  which  confessional 
distinctions  do  not  necessarily  enter,  that 
they  have  deserved  and  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  community.  It 
has  been  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
great  church  has  been  thronged  with 
worshiiKjrs  many  times  on  Sunday  and 
during  the  week.  Preachers  so  sin¬ 
cere  and  candid,  spiritual  guides  so  wise 
and  devoted,  would  naturally  attract  to 
their  church  large  congregations  of  ad¬ 
herents  of  their  faith.  It  has  probably 
occurred  to  very  few  Protestants  that  a 
large  part  of  the  activities  of  these 
priests  have  been  all  this  time  directed 
not  to  ministering  to  adherents  of  their 
own  church,  but  to  the  making  of  con¬ 
verts  from  those  not  of  their  faith. 

Making  converts  is  indeed  the  duty 
of  every  minister  of  Christ,  by  whatever 
name  he  calls  himself.  But  it  may  well 
awaken  the  Protestant  ministers  of  this 
city  to  a  new  realization  of  the  situation, 
a  new  questioning  as  to  their  attitude 
toward  opportunities  which  are  slipping 
by  them,  a  new  view  of  their  relations 
to  “the  unchurched  masses,”  to  learn 
that  the  number  of  converts  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  chiefly  though  not  exclu¬ 
sively  made  by  the  Paulist  Fathers,  is  so 
great  as  to  render  expedient  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Converts’  League.  This  was 
carried  into  effect  a  year  ago,  the  mem- 
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bership  then  being  small.  It  has  been 
multiplied  many  fold  in  the  year  that 
has  since  elapsed. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  situation 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  word 
“convert”  has  one  meaning  to  Protestant 
and  another  to  Catholic  ears.  A  Prot¬ 
estant  pastor  may  use  the  word  of  one 
reclaimed  from  paganism  or  unbelief, 
but  he  may  quite  as  aptly  use  it  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  child  whom  he  has  himself  bap¬ 
tized,  who  coming  to  adult  years  unites 
with  his  church  having  “experienced 
conversion.”  A  Roman  Catholic  priest 
knows  no  such  converts.  He  expects  all 
baptized  Catholics  to  be  confirmed  in 
due  season  and  to  remain  in  church  re¬ 
lations  through  life,  and  in  general  his 
expectation  is  realized.  His  “converts” 
are  those  brought  into  the  church  from 
the  non-Catholic  world.  And  these  con¬ 
verts  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  are  very 
many. 

On  the  Sunday  after  Easter  the  Con¬ 
verts’  League  held  its  first  public  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College 
theatre.  In  many  respects  it  was  a  re¬ 
markable  gathering,  chiefly  in  respect 
of  the  number  and  character  of  the  au¬ 
dience  and  the  ability  of  the  speakers. 
These  included  representatives  of  the 
Jesuit,  Passionist,  Benedictine  and  As- 
sumptionist  as  well  as  the  Paulist 
Fathers,  the  chief  speaker,  the  \  ery  Rev. 
Father  Fidelis,  of  the  Passionists,  being 
himself  a  convert  from  Protestantism  to 
the  Roman  Church.  The  meeting  was 
opened  by  a  lay  convert  from  the  Epis¬ 
copal  ministry',  Mr.  Locke,  who  gave  an 
account  of  the  purposes  of  the  League. 
He  said :  “The  Converts’  League  is  not 
a  gathering  of  converts  only,  nothing 
is  further  from  its  purpose  than  to  set 
apart  converts  in  a  class  by  themselves ; 
but  it  is  a  union  of  all  Catholics,  whether 
they  be  converts  or  not,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  work  of  conversions 
and  of  giving  to  converts  who  sacrifice 
all  for  conscience  sake  some  social  and 
financial  assistance  that  they  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  make  a  new  start  under  favora¬ 


ble  auspices.”  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  purposes  of  the  organization  are  emi¬ 
nently  practical.  The  other  addresses, 
which  were  many  and  brief,  chiefly  dealt 
with  the  art  of  making  converts,  the 
necessity  of  aggressive  measures,  and  the 
best  methods  of  accomplishing  that 
which  these  ministers  deem  their  first 
duty' — winning  people  to  their  church. 

Without  the  least  desire  to  sound  a 
“cry  of  alarm”  such  as  has  now  and 
again  been  raised  in  this  country  and 
England  with  regard  to  the  progress  of 
Romanism,  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  a 
cause  for  gratitude  when  any  one  who 
is  not  living  a  religious  life  or  attending 
church  is  gathered  into  a  church,  though 
in  default  of  what  we  consider  a  better 
that  church  be  Roman  Catholic,  it  seems 
necessary  to  emphasize  here  the  fact  that 
this  church  is  •  gathering  into  its  fold 
many  who  properly  belong  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  churches,  and  who  would  be  there 
if  the  Protestant  churches  of  this  city 
were  doing  their  duty.  Dr.  Stevenson, 
the  other  day,  at  the  Presbyterian  Union, 
lamented  the  relative  decline  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  this  city,  and  showed  that 
through  its  own  supineness  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  had  lost  its  rightful  heri¬ 
tage  of  leadership  in  New  York.  He 
might  have  gone  somewhat  fur¬ 
ther.  and  shown  that  it  has  lost  some¬ 
thing  infinitely  more  precious  than 
leadershi]) — the  providential  opportunity 
of  an  exceptional  service.  Every  year 
thousands  of  young  people  come  to  this 
city  from  country  homes,  thousands  of 
immigrants  land  at  this  port,  whose  nat¬ 
ural  religious  affiliations  are  with  Cal- 
vinistic  churches.  God  has  sent  them  to 
the  very  doors  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  this  city,  have  we  gathered 
them  in?  Have  they’  not  rather,  by  our 
neglect,  gone  to  swell  the  innumerable 
ranks  of  “the  unchurched”?  Have  we 
any  right  to  complain,  must  we  not 
rather  be  thankful,  though  with  inde¬ 
scribable  shame  and  self  reproach,  when 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  they  • 
are  rescued  from  the  ranks  of  the  “un- 
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churched”  and  are  added  to  those  of 
“converts”  ? 

It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Stevenson  said,  that 
the  Presbyterian  oup^ht  to  be  the  larp^est 
and  by  virtue  of  that  fact  the  most  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing^  church  in  this  city.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  neither.  And  we  ought 
to  know  the  reason  why.  A  comparison 
of  our  church  extension  methods  with 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
gives  the  clue  and  emphasizes  the  vital 
difference  between  the  ideals  of  Roman¬ 
ism  and  Presbyterianism  in  this  city. 
Xot  only  the  Presbyterian  church 
but  indeed  nearly  all  the  Protestant 
churches,  too  largely  live  for  themselves ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  lives  for  the 
Kingdom.  True,  the  Roman  Catholic  idea 
of  the  Kingdom  is  an  erroneous  one,  it 
identifies  the  Kingdom  with  the  Church 
— an  error  in  which  indeed  many  Protes¬ 
tants  share.  But  the  motive  of  no  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  priest  in  his  work  of  con¬ 
version  is  simply  to  build  up  his  own 
church,  his  own  parish.  In  a  true  sense 
he  lives  not  to  himself  in  his  aggressive 
work.  His  whole  purpose  in  bringing 
many  sons  unto  God  is  the  building  up 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  he  identifies  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God. 

The  young  people  come  from  the 
country:  who  makes  it  a  business  to  see 
that  they  are  gathered  into  a  church? 
The  Christian  Associations  look  after 
them,  but  the  Protestant  churches  do 
not.  The  ships  discharge  thousands  of 
immigrants  every  Sunday  morning:  who 
makes  it  a  business  to  learn  whether 
they  are  Protestants  or  Catholics — ‘who 
among  Protestants?  The  Catholic 
priests  never  neglect  this  duty:  is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  make  many  converts 
among  these  lonely,  bewildered,  friend¬ 
less  folk  who  were  Protestants  before? 

An  article  on  another  page  tells  the 
story  of  the  religiotis  destitution  of  the 
Huns  in  this  country — a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  Calvinists  with  only  two 
ministers  who  can  speak  their  language, 
and  with  Roman  Catholic  priests  active 
among  them.  Why  not?  Can  we  grudge 


to  these  people  those  religious  ministra¬ 
tions  which  others  stand  ready  to  give 
them  while  we  refuse?  More  than  once 
in  these  pages  the  cause  of  the  Poles  has 
been  pleaded — thousands  of  them  thirst¬ 
ing  for  religious  privileges.  Can  we 
blame  them  if  they  accept  them  at  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  priests?  No.  thev 
are  not  to  blame,  but  we  are. 

The  church  activities  of  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations  are  too  much  like  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  squirrel  in  a  ca^^e — ending  in 
themselves.  Here  and  there  is  a  church 
which  exnends  almost  as  much  monev  in 
nromotino-  the  Kingdom  as  in  keenino- 
itself  alive,  but  these  are  verv  few.  The 
minutes  of  our  church  and  of  manv 
other  denominations  will  show  that  for 
tens  of  dollars  given  for  missions,  for¬ 
eign.  home  and  citv.  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  are  snent  upon  the  home 
church  itself.  “Church  work”  in  manv 
countrv  churches  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  self  nreser\’’ation.  Tn  almost 
anv  number  of  The  Evangelist  we  mav 
read  the  self-congratulations  of  one  or 
another  church  having  raised  large  sums 
for  a  new  building  or  a  new  organ  or 
for  repairs  and  improvements,  because 
to  all  this  generositv  it  has  added  a  few 
hundreds  for  the  mission  boards.  It  is 
sadlv  true  that  we  have  hardlv  learned  the 
alnhabet  of  aggressive  work.  We  mav 
well  go  to  school  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  in  this  citv.  for  instruction  in  the 
first  principles  of  church  extension,  and 
of  relations  to  the  “unchurched  masses.” 

If  there  are  readers  of  this  page  who 
would  fain  comfort  themselves  with  the 
conviction  that  we  are  not  sinners  above 
all  others,  they  may  find  some  ground 
for  it  in  an  editorial  in  last  week’s 
Churchman.  Speaking  of  the  enormotis 
Easter  offerings  which  are  reported,  “in 
many  instances  breaking  all  records”  it 
points  out  that  in  nearly  all  cases  these 
offerings,  commemorating  our  Turd’s 
offering  of  himself,  have  been  given 
“for  more  or  less  selfish  purposes,  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  parish,  the  beau¬ 
tifying  of  the  parish  grounds,  the  dec- 
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orations  of  the  churches,  the  paying  of 
debts  on  church  buildings”  and  not  to 
the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
But  if  this  is  true  in  a  sister  church  does 
it  acquit  our  church  of  blame  if  it  is  also 
true  of  us?  Look  over  the  statistics  of 
our  twentieth  century  offering — How 
large  a  proportion  goes  to  those  very 
causes  enumerated  in  The  Churchman ; 
how  little  to  the  cause  of  missions  ?  Why 
should  we  call  that  an  offering  tt)  God 
which  we  expend  upon  ourselves  in  our 
own  churches,  any  more  than  in  our 
own  homes?  We  sometimes  say,  in  ex¬ 
cuse  of  church  extravagance  that  “noth¬ 
ing  is  too  good  for  GckI.”  Does  the  ex¬ 
pression — unintentionally — ^border  u|X)n 
the  blasphemous?  What  we  do  for  “the 
least  of  these”  we  do  indeed  for  him, 
but  what  we  do  for  ourselves,  even  for 
our  spiritual  benefit,  which  leaves  out 
“the  least  of  these.”  dare  we  say  it  is 
done  for  him? 

While  a  si.ster  church  is  making  “con¬ 
verts”  of  those  who  should  be  our  own 
children  are  we  in  right  relations  with 
God? 

Editorial  Notes 

Will  the  Stated  Clerks  kindly  send  to 
us  lists  of  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly  as  soon  as  they  are  appointed? 

We  would  inform  our  readers  and 
friends  that  The  Evangelist  has  removed 
its  offices  to  the  new  building,  135  Filth 
Avenue,  directly  opposite  our  present 
quarters.  We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome 
all  who  have  in  the  past  found  time  to 
call  for  a  friendly  word,  and  we  hope  to 
see  still  others  who  may  wish  to  see  us. 

The  death  of  Dr.  T.  DeW  itt  'l  almage 
removes  a  conspicuous  figure  from  the 
ranks  of  Protestant  ministers.  Dr.  Tal- 
mage  was  a  man  of  brilliant  if  somewhat 
superficial  ability.  His  power  over  an 
audience  was  marvellous,  and  he  always 
attracted  large  audiences.  His  organ¬ 
izing  ability  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
his  power  of  arousing  interest  and  com¬ 


manding  a  following,  and  after  many 
years  of  preaching  to  immense  congrega¬ 
tions  in  Brooklyn,  his  church  melted 
away  in  a  few  weeks  when  he  left  it. 
Yet  his  industry  was  prodigious,  his  en- 
ergv  indefatigable.  As  author,  editor, 
lecturer  and  preacher  he  did  the  work  of 
three  men ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  to 
so  many  talents  those  of  pastor  and  or¬ 
ganizer  were  not  added.  Dr.  Talmage’s 
funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  from  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  Washington,  a 
large  number  oT  ministers  from  various 
cities  assisting  the  pastor.  Dr.  Hamlin. 
Messages  of  sympathy  have  come  to  the 
bereaved  family  from  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  from  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Resolutions  in  eulogy  of  him 
were  adopted  on  Sunday  in  many  Brook¬ 
lyn  churches.  On  another  page  will  be 
found  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Talmage 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Cuyler,  for  which,  ar¬ 
riving  as  the  pages  are  being  made  up. 
we  are  glad  to  make  room  by  with¬ 
holding  editorial  matter. 

.  yf 

We  are  interested  to  learn  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  at  its  recent 
meeting  nominated  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes, 
the  pastor  of  the  Shady  Side  Church  of 
Pittsburgh,  for  Moderator  of  General 
Assembly.  The  whole  church  knows  of 
Dr.  Holmes’s  splendid  oratorical  powers. 
Often  and  often  has  his  voice  been  heard 
on  the  t1oor  of  General  Assembly,  plead- 
iiig  for  missions,  for  church  e.xtension, 
for  progress,  for  every  good  cause  of  the 
church.  As  chairman  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly’s  Committee  on  Endowment  of 
the  Presbyterian  Building,  Dr.  Holmes 
has  nobly  and  efficiently  served  the 
church  and  the  cause  of  missions.  No 
man  is  better  (lualified  to  put  life  aod  i’o 
petus  into  every  progressive  measure  of 
the  church  than  Dr.  Holmes.  So  far  as 
his  Presbytery  is  concerned,  it  probably 
deems  that  it  has  a  claim  for  representa¬ 
tion.  It  is  twenty-eight  years  since  that 
bulwark  of  I ‘resbyteriruiism  ba'<  had  a 
moderator.  That  the  Presbytery  has 
united  on  Dr.  Holmes  speaks  much  for 
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the  determined  purpose  of  that  Presby¬ 
tery  to  move  with  the  movement  of  the 
time.  When  the  Assembly  met  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  1895,  the  moderator  was  chosen 
from  New  York.  Why  should  not  New 
York  make  the  graceful  response  of  elect¬ 
ing  the  man  whom  Pittsburgh  delights 
to  honor?  Had  the  sainted  Dr.  Purves 
been  spared  to  us,  he  would  have  been 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  church.  But 
since  he  is  serving  in  a  higher  sphere, 
would  it  not  be  as  wise  as  brotherly,  and 
as  oppiirtune  as  useful  to  the  cause 
for  which  (ieneral  Assemblies  exist,  that 
the  Assembly  should  agree  upon  Dr. 
Holmes  for  its  next  Moderator? 

'I'he  article  on  another  page  concern¬ 
ing  our  Magyar  brethren  ought  to  be 
read  with  careful  attention  and  profound 
self  questioning.  What  is  our  duty  to 
this  hundred  thousand  brethren — not 
merely  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  not  only 
in  the  brotherhood  of  Christ,  but  also  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  they  being 
Presbyterians  like  ourselves,  who  in  this 
land  of  abounding  privilege  “look  up  and 
are  not  fed,”  because  their  mother  church 
neglects  to  make  provision  for  them.  As 
I>atriots  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
means  of  making  good  citizens  of  them. 
As  Presbyterians  it  is  the  rankest  un¬ 
thrift  to  let  them  drift  away  from  our 
church.  What  ought  the  Presbyteries  to 
do  in  this  case? 

Two  weeks  only  remain  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Foreign  Board,  during  which 
time  nearly  $150,000  is  needed  to  bring 
the  year  to  a  close  without  a  debt.  The 
contributions  from  the  Churches  have 
shown  a  little  improvement  since  the  first 
of  April,  but  the  offerings  from  the  Sab¬ 
bath  schools  and  from  individuals  still 
occasion  anxiety.  Thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  are  needed  from  individual  givers  iu 
order  to  bring  that  source  of  receipt  up 
to  the  amount  given  last  year.  The 
Board  is  extremely  anxious  at  this  time 
and  fears  that  a  debt  is  inevitable.  It 
can  only  be  avoided  by  an  earnest  effort 
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on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  great  and  successful  work.  The  re¬ 
ports  which  are  coming  in  from  the  field 
indicate  a  continued  condition  of  pros¬ 
perity  which  the  lack  of  financial  support 
at  home  would  undoubtedly  check,  with 
accompanying  discouragement  to  the 
faithful  representatives  of  the  Church. 

We  received  last  week  an  order  from 
an  official  of  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
corporations  in  die  country  to  send  a 
large  number  of  Evangelists  to  certain 
classes  of  poor  people  in  certain  regions 
of  the  country  in  which  the  plans  of  the 
company  were  operated.  1  he  idea  is  a 
good  one  in  that  it  is  a  strong  incentive  to 
the  people  to  learn  about  religious 
thought  and  the  doings  of  the  churches 
of  the  country.  Such  literature  stimu¬ 
lates  good  citizenship  and  nobler  lives. 
It  is  a  good  business  proposition.  We 
are  glad  to  have  this  testimony  to  the 
value  of  The  Evangelist  in  such  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  the  masses. 

We  are  confident  that  our  readers  are 
finding  interest  and  profit  in  Professor 
Henry  Goodwin  Smith’s  series  of  three 
articles  on  Evolution  in  its  relation  to 
Christian  doctrine.  This  week’s  article 
treats  of  its  relation  to  the  creation  and 
development  of  man.  The  closing  paper 
next  week  will  treat  of  the  relation  of 
Evolution  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Ex- 
ix)unded  as  Dr.  Smith  e.xpounds  the 
whole  question,  clearly,  simply,  rever¬ 
ently,  with  a  just  apprehension  of  its 
relations  to  revealed  truth,  the  word 
evolution  ought  no  longer  to  be  one  of 
fear  to  devout  souls  or  of  perplexity  to 
the  unscientific  mind.  Least  of  all 
should  the  enemies  of  Christianity  ever 
again  find  it  a  word  to  conjure  with. 

To  enjoy  fifty  years  of  mutual  life 
and  love  is  a  privilege  granted  to  few, 
and  every  one  rejoices  with  those  to 
whom  it  is  vouchsafed.  Especially  when 
the  pair  so  blessed  are  public  benefac¬ 
tors,  inheriting  the  priceless  gift  of  a 
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noble  spiritual  ancestry,  must  the  circle 
of  sympathizers  be  large.  Next  Satur¬ 
day  Dean  Hoffman  of  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  and  Mrs.  Hoffman 
reach  their  golden  milestone  and  their 
large  circle  of  friends  will  celebrate  the 
event.  Dean  Hoffman  belongs  to  one  of 
the  oldest  American  families,  being  sixth 
in  descent  from  Martinus  Hoffman,  who 
emigrated  from  Holland  to  America  in 
1640,  since  which  date  both  Church  and 
State  records  show  that  members  of  the 
Hoffman  family  have  rendered  many 
efficient  services,  religious,  military  and 
civil,  to  lx)th  the  colonial  government 
and  the  republic.  The  mother  of  the 
Dean,  Mrs.  Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman, 
erected  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd.  !Mrs.  Hoffman  also  comes  of  an 
honored  and  widely  useful  family — the 
Elmendorf’s.  May  they  yet  enjoy  many 
years  of  blessed  influences  together. 

The  Christian  people  of  this  country 
were  glad  together  when  Miss  liillen  M. 
Stone  arrived  in  the  steamer  Deutsch¬ 
land  on  Thursday  last,  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  but  for  the  transient  effects  of 
the  sea.  Miss  Stone  has  engaged  to  give 
a  large  number  of  lectures,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  refunding  to  the  givers  the  large 
sum  paid  for  her  ransom. 

To  the  bill  for  im])roving  the  Army 
Post  Exchange  recently  introduced  in 
the  Senate  we  give  hearty  support.  The 
plan  is  for  the  appropriation  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  suitable  buildings  at  mil¬ 
itary  posts  and  stations  in  which  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  store  may  be  found  accom¬ 
modations  for  library,  gymnasium,  read¬ 
ing  and  amusement  room,  etc.  This  sol¬ 
diers’  club  house  as  it  may  properly  be 
called  is  meant  to  meet  the  social  needs 
of  the  soldier  without  that  sale  of  beer 
and  wines  which  made  the  canteen  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  many.  It  is  no  more  than 
the  country  owes  to  its  soldiers  who 
give  up  much  for  its  service,  not  the 


least  of  their  sacrifices  being  that  pro¬ 
tection  from  temptation  which  the  nor 
mal  family  life  it  affords.  If  it  seem  to 
some  taxpayers  that  a  million  dollars  is 
a  large  sum  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
army  let  them  consider  that  the  actual 
saving  in  the  cost  of  deserters  and  of 
maintaining  men  in  prison  which  will 
result  from  the  improved  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  army  will  cover  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  this,  and  that  the  superior 
discipline  and  greater  contentment  of  the 
soldiers  will  be  worth  all  the  rest  in  in¬ 
creased  efficiency.  Moreover  it  is  im- 
j>ortant  that  the  anti-canteen  law  should 
be  properly  tested  by  giving  it  a  fair 
chance  as  a  temperance  measure.  It  is 
certain  that  beer  and  wine  are  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  enjoyment  of  books,  games 
and  gymnastics,  and  the  soldiers  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  latter  because 
the  former  are  taken  away.  To  say  that 
the  government  must  turn  saloon  keeper 
in  order  to  earn  the  money  to  supply 
these  comforts  is  absurd.  It  is  true  that 
men  are  not  to  be  made  sober  by  law; 
but  they  will  be  much  less  likely  to  leave 
the  post  in  search  of  liquor  if  they  have 
comfortable  places  of  resort  ministering 
to  intellectual  and  physical  needs  inside 
the  ix)st.  At  any  rate  the  plan  deserves 
a  test. 

Present  Interest 

The  beautiful  building  for  the  Naval 
Uranch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  Brooklyn,  presented  b\' 
Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould,  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  will  be  dedicated  May  15,^ 
Secretary  Long  making  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress.  The  building  cost  $100,000  and 
is  equipped  with  every  desirable  feature. 
It  is  a  memorial  to  Miss  Gould’s  parents. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butlgr  as 
President  of  Columbia  University,  to¬ 
day,  to-morrow  and  the  day  after  bring 
together  an  unusually  brilliant  group  of 
men,  prominent  not  only  in  educational 
but  in  business,  political  and  diplomatic 
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circles.  All  the  great  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  will  be  represented.  President 
Roosevelt,  Governor  Odell,  Mayor  Low, 
to  whose  large  generosity  and  wise  ad¬ 
ministration  the  University  owes  much, 
the  German  ambassador,  many  church 
dignitaries,  cabinet  ministers  and  men 
of  business  eminence  will  be  present. 

Friends  of  the  Old  McAuley  Water 
Street  Mission  are  invited  to  be  present 
April  23  at  7.30  P.  M.  to  rejoice  with 
the  leader,  S.  11.  Hadley,  over  the  twen¬ 
ty  years  of  his  redemption  from  a  life 
of  drunkenness  and  crime.  “God's  spirit 
arre.sted  me  suddenly  while  in  a  saloon 
crazed  from  drink  when  1  was  thinking 
of  nothing  but  how  to  obtain  it,”  he 
says.  “I  fled  from  the  place  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  house;  but  llis  admonishing  Spirit 
never  left  me,  and  the  following  Sunday, 
April  23,  1882,  I  was  gloriously  saved 
from  all  my  sins  at  the  Cremorne  Mis¬ 
sion  and  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of 
the  drunkard’s  life.  From  that  day  till 
this  my  love  for  my  Saviour  has  deep¬ 
ened  and  my  hatred  for  the  old  life  and 
all  that  goes  with  it  has  been  more  and 
more  intensified.” 

To-morow  evening,  April  18,  at  6:30 
o'clock,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion  and  dinner  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  Lexington  ave¬ 
nue  and  Forty-third  street.  Tickets  are 
one  dollar,  and  men  are  expected  to 
wear  business  suits.  A  thousand  guests 
are  expected,  who  will  represent  all  the 
different  phases  of  the  work — City 
Army  Branches,  City  Railroad  Branches, 
Colored  men’s  work,  Students’  work 
and  the  work  in  general,  carried  on  at 
thirty-three  different  points  in  the  city. 
Probably  no  more  truly  cosmopolitan 
gathering  can  be  assembled  in  New 
York  than  this.  The  speakers  selected 
are  President  M.  Woolsey  Stryker  of 
Hamilton  College,  Bishop  Potter, 
Messrs.  Alfred  E.  Marling,  William  H. 


.Sage,  William  M.  Kingsley,  Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  L.  Cuyler,  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 
and  others. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Union  Settlement  Association  will  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  Savoy,  Fifth  avenue 
and  Fifty-ninth  street,  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  .April  2 1  St,  at  quarter  past  eight 
o'clock.  Brief  reports  of  leading  features 
of  the  work  will  be  presented  by  resi¬ 
dents  and  others  engaged  in  the  various 
lines  of  the  Settlement’s  activity,  after 
which  the  meeting  will  be  addressed  by 
the  Hon  Homer  Folks,  Commissioner  of 
Charities  for  the  Borough  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  the  Bronx. 

The  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Union 
Settlement  Association  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Association,  convening  at 
eight  o’clock  to  transact  business.  The 
reports  to  be  presented  in  the  manner 
stated  above  will  include  those  branches 
of  the  work  which  are  under  the  care  of 
the  Auxiliary.  It  is  expected  that  music 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Union  Settle¬ 
ment  Orchestra.  The  call  is  signed  by 
Prof.  Thos.  C.  Hall  D.D. 

Sixty-eight  thousand  colored  people  of 
.\frican  descent  in  New  York  City  need 
industrial  training  as  much  as  any  of 
their  race  in  the  land.  The  Rev.  Air. 
Aliller,  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Tabor  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  has  been  toiling  hard  to 
maintain  a  school  for  this  purpose,  but 
under  many  difficulties.  The  concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall  on  Friday  evening  of  this 
week  deserves  general  patronage  to  fur¬ 
nish  funds  for  its  support.  A  trained 
choir  of  two  hundred  voices  will  render 
plantation  melodies,  a  spectacular  scene 
representing  the  court  of  King  Alenelik 
will  be  presented,  besides  various  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  specialties.  The  school 
is  in  special  need  of  furniture,  chairs, 
tables,  carpets,  rugs,  pictures  and  other 
adornments  to  go  with  the  piano  recently 
donated.  Families  making  a  change  oT 
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residence  may  find  good  use  for  some  of 
their  second-hand  belongings  if  they  will 
send  them  to  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  at  122 
East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street. 

Of  Our  City  Churches 

During  the  four  years’ 
pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Milton  S.  Littlefield 
over  the  First  Union  Presbyterian 
Church  208  persons  of  eleven  denomina¬ 
tions  have  united  with  the  church, 
the  certificates  they  brought  being  in 
three  different  languages.  The  denomi¬ 
nations  represented  are  the  Baptist,  Con¬ 
gregational,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed.  Swedish  Reformed 
Dutch  Reformed,  Protestant  Episcojial, 
Roman  Catholic,  Quaker  and  Presby¬ 
terian.  The  great  work  of  the  year  was 
the  grading  of  the  Sunday  school,  divid¬ 
ing  it  to  correspond  with  the  public 
schools.  Written  examinations  are  to  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  term  which  is  co¬ 
incident  with  that  of  the  public  schools. 
There  are  primary,  grammar,  high 
school  and  collegiate  grades,  two  e.xten- 
sion  classes  studying  Christian  theology 
and  New  Testament  Greek  and  a  nor¬ 
mal  class.  It  is  found  that  90  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  are  preparing  the  lessons. 


Various 

Services 


In  the  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  1  )r. 
David  G.  Wylie  preach¬ 
ed  to  the  United  Scottish  Clans,  on  Some 
Services  of  Scotland  to  Christian  Civili¬ 
zation.  The  annual  meeting  of  this 
church  occurred  last  evening.  Dr.  Shaw, 
in  the  West  End  Church,  preached  a 
striking  sermon  on  the  Would-be  Goods. 
In  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  Reformed 
Church  Dr.  John  H.  Elliott  began  a 
series  of  sermons  on  Jesus  dealing  with 
our  Dimculties. — In  the  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue  Baptist  Church  Dr.  J.  L.  Campbell 
celebrated  his  fourteenth  anniversary. — 
A  Quiet  Hour  of  Music  was  led  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  organist,  Mr.  A.  R.  Tyler, 


in  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn. 
— A  “sailor  of  seven  seas,”  W.  Hinton 
White  of  Melbourne,  spoke  before  the 
West  Side  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Bethany  Congregational 
Church  is  giving  this 
week  to  the  celebr^jtion 
of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  The  pas- 
for,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Herbert  Cox. 
preached  on  Sunday  morning,  and  there 
was  a  celebration  by  the  Sunday  school 
in  the  afternoon  and  anniversary  ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  evening.  On  Monday 
Woman’s  Work  and  Young  People’s 
were  treated  by  many  admirable  speak¬ 
ers.  Tuesday  was  a  social  evening.  Dr. 
Jefferson  presiding.  To-morrow,  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  the  neighboring  pastors  will 
take  part.  The  special  services  will  close 
on  Sunday  with  a  musical  service  and 
a  sermon  bv  the  pastor  on  The  Gos- 
p>el  to  the  Poor.  This  church  was  born 
in  a  little  Sunday  school  started  in  the 
sixties  by  the  .American  Sunday  School 
Union.. 


Dr.  Carson  After  four  months  of 

again  in  his  absence  from  his  pul- 

Pulpit  pit  on  account-  of  ill¬ 

ness,  Dr.  John  F.  Carson  preached  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
on  Easter  Sunday.  His  church  was 
crowded  both  morning  and  evening  and 
his  congregation  was  highly  gratified 
to  learn  from  his  lips  that  he  had  de¬ 
clined  the  calls  of  the  Union  Church  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  Chambers- 
Wylie  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  his  morning  sermon,  alluding 
to  his  recent  illness,  which  well  nigh 
proved  fatal.  Dr.  Carson  said;' 

“The  three  sustaining  forces  in  sick¬ 
ness  or  in  need  of  any  sort  are  faith  and 
love  and  prayer,  the  faith  that  binds  to 
God  without  any  conscious  putting  forth 
of  thought  at  the  time  of  the  need;  the 
love  that  brings  about  us  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  loved  ones ;  the  prayer  that 
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takes  hold  of  God  and  pledges  Him  to  and  its  own  appointed  healers,  even  that 

our  help.  These  sustaining  forces  back  system  which  deals  with  sickness  as  a 

up  and  make  effective  the  ministries  of  pure  figment  of  the  imagination  has  its 

the  trained  and  skillful  physician.  Faith  so-called  healers.  To  adopt  the  methods 

and  love  and  prayer  never  can  be  sub-  of  any  of  these  systems  is  simply  to  go 

stitutes  for  physician  or  medicine.  It  back  from  the  scientific  to  the  crude, 

is  part  of  the  Divine  ordination  that  fit-  All  the  uncivilized  and  undeveloped 

ting  means  be  employed  to  compass  def-  races  have  had  their  healers  who,  by 

inite  results.  Failure  to  employ  these  various  prayers,  incantations,  enchant- 

means  is  violence  to  the  established  order  ments,  and  what  not,  seek  to  heal  the 

of  nature.  It  being  ordained  that  means  sick.  There  is  little,  if  any,  advance  over 

be  employed  it  is  obligatory  to  resort  to  all  this  in  the  modern  methods  that  set 

the  best  appointed  and  the  most  ap-  aside  specific  remedies.  I  prefer  the  sci- 

proved  that  can  be  had.  From  time  to  cntific  and  the  exact  and  thank  God  for 

time  systems  and  theories  are  advocated  men  trained  in  the  schools  and  who  have 

which  discard  medicines  and  discredit  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  exalted 
physicians.  But  each  of  these  has  its  mission  of  ministering  to  human  ail- 
own  approved  method  of  curing  the  sick  ments. 

Dr.  Thomas  DeWitt  Talmage 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler 

The  death  of  Dr.  Talmage  removes  New  York,  after  whom  he  was  named, 
the  most  unique  figure  in  the  Presby-  His  first  conspicuous  ministry  was  in  the 
terian  pulpit  for  the  last  forty  years.  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Syracuse; 
His  fame  had  gone  out  into  many  lands ;  thence  he  went  to  a  church  of  the  same 
his  sermons  had  more  readers  than  those  denomination  in  Philadelphia ;  and  was 
of  any  other  preacher  with  the  exception  called  to  the  charge  of  the  former  “Cen- 
of  Spurgeon,  and  latterly  of  Dr.  Mac-  tral  Presbyterian  Church”  in  Schermer- 
Laren  of  Manchester.  His  deep  guttural  horn  street,  Brooklyn,  in  1869.  It  was 
voice  had  been  heard  by  more  auditors  during  his  twenty-five  years  in  this  city 
than  the  voice  of  any  other  man  in  our  that  he  won  his  world-wide  celebrity, 
country.  '  With  my  genial  neighbor  Dr.  Talmage 

Dr.  Talmage  was  my  near  neighbor  I  had  always  the  most  pleasant  relations, 
for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  I  had  and  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  observe  his 
known  him  since  he  was  a  student  in  the  peculiar  methods ;  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
New  York  University  in  1854.  He  came  indicating  what  were  the  secrets  of  his 
of  an  excellent  Dutch  parentage,  and  prodigious  popularity  in  the  pulpit  and 
was  born  near  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  on  on  the  platform.  In  the  first  place,  while 
the  seventh  of  January,  1832.  His  godly  he  made  no  pretentions  to  scholarship, 
father  brought  up  his  sons — ‘three  of  and  was  very  innocent  of  Hebrew  or 
whom  became  ministers — on  the  Heidel-  Greek,  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader, 
berg  Catechism,  and  this  anchored  them  with  a  strong  memory,  and  he  enriched 
for  life.  Whatever  eccentricities  or  ex-  his  sermons  with  endless  illustrations 
travagances  of  speech  DeWitt  Talmage  drawn  from  history,  science  and  current 
may  have  occasionally  indulged  in,  he  events.  He  was  possessed  of  a  most 
was  to  the  last,  most  thoroughly,  out-  brilliant  imagination,  and  a  wide  com- 
spokenly  and  immovably  evangelical,  mand  of  language — although  sometimes 
He  patterned  after  the  orthodox  theol-  language  got  command  of  him.  He  ex- 
ogv  of  good  old  Dr.  Thomas  DeWitt  of  celled  in  word-painting ;  and  there  were 
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passages  in  some  of  his  sermons  that  for 
picturesque  beauty  were  worthy  of  Rus- 
kin.  His  boldness  (which  sometimes 
amounted  to  audacity)  led  him  to  assault 
all  public  questions,  to  undertake  large 
building  enterprises  and  to  face  all  man¬ 
ner  of  audiences,  and  more  than  once, 
to  “stand  before  kings.”  His  conscience 
and  his  common  sense  kept  him  right  in 
his  doctrinal  opinions,  and  on  nearly  all 
matters  of  social  reform,  and  domestic 
life.  The  last  Temperance  address  that 
I  heard  him  deliver  was  masterly. 

Although  of  a  Dutch  stock,  he  had  a 
very  mercurial  and  buoyant  tempera¬ 
ment  which  led  him  into  frequent  ex¬ 
travagances  of  speech.  His  “geese  were 
all  swans” ;  and  he  certainlv  dealt  in  su¬ 
perlatives.  When  his  noble  Tabernacle 
on  Schermerhorn  street  was  burned  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  he  went  to  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  church  pulpit  on  the  same  eve¬ 
ning  and  began  his  discourse  by  ex¬ 
claiming,  “Well — the  Brooklyn  Taber¬ 
nacle  has  gone  up,  like  KHjah.  in  a 
chariot  of  fire.”  His  most  frequent  ex¬ 
ercise  was  in  long  walks  after  his  morn¬ 
ing’s  work,  and  he  would  look  into  my 
study  and  sav,  “Come.  Cuvier,  let’s  go 
out  to  the  Park  and  swallow  up  thirty 
bushels  of  sunshine.”  Tt  was  true  that 
mv  dear  old  friend  drew  in  an  immense 
amount  of  sunshine;  for  T  never  saw 
him  in  a  gloomy  mood,  and  his  fascinat¬ 
ing  smile  in  the  pulpit  was  an  important 
element  of  his  popularity. 

Dr.  Talmage  took  charge  of  the  Cen- 
ral  church  in  Schermerhorn  street  when 
its  congregation  was  small :  his  mem¬ 
bership  during  the  palmy  davs  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Tabernacle  was  swelled  to  four 
thousand ;  but  within  a  few  months  after 
his  resignation  in  1804.  the  organiza¬ 
tion  dissolved,  and  he  left  Brooklyn 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  a  flaming 
ministn’-  with  one  less  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  city  than  when  he  came 
here!  The  secret  of  this  failure  was  two¬ 
fold.  In  the  first  place  he  was  no  pas¬ 
tor.  He  derided  pastoral  labor,  and 
called  it  “going  around  to  take  tea  with 


old  women.”  The  result  was  that  while 
ho  collected  enormous  mass-meetings  be¬ 
fore  his  pulpit,  he  never  built  up  a  solid, 
well-compacted  church.  His  second  mis¬ 
take  was  in  permitting  the  wretched 
financial  mismanagement  which  kept  his 
church  under  insupportable  debt,  and  when 
his  third  Tabernacle — a  gorgeous  pile  of 
combustibles  on  Clinton  avenue — was 
consumed,  the  large  insurance  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  paying  off  workmen  and 
mortgage-holders  who  had  waited  too 
long  for  their  money. 

That  my  eloquent  neighbor  was  a  sen¬ 
sational  preacher  no  one  knew  better 
than  himself.  He  never  denied  it;  he 
defended  it.  and  took  sincere  pride  in 
it ;  for  he  always  held  that  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  was  bound  to  secure  a  hear¬ 
ing,  and  that  dullness  in  the  pulpit  was 
the  most  unpardonable  of  sins.  Before 
his  pulpit,  in  this  and  other  lands,  he 
must  have  gathered  between  two  and 
three  millions  of  listeners,  and  into  their 
ears  he  poured  an  immense  amount  of 
vital  uplifting,  soul-saving  truth.  He 
preached  Christ  and  Him  crucified  faith¬ 
fully.  His  printed  discourses  gladdened 
mvriads  of  homes,  and  blessed  myriads 
of  hearts.  His  faults  of  rhetoric,  and 
mistakes  in  church -management  will 
soon  be  forgotten :  but  the  souls  he  won 
to  the  Saviour  will  be  his  imnerishable 
crown  that  “fadeth  not  away.” 

The  tidings  of  his  death,  in  the  prime 
of  his  power,  have  come  to  me  as  a  sad 
shock.  He  was  exactly  ten  years  my 
junior,  and  was  possessed  of  a  superb 
physical  strength.  The  race  is  not  to 
*the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
and  the  mysteries  of  longevity  are  past 
finding  out.  Although  mv  own  physique 
is  slender  and  by  no  means  strong.  T 
have  outlived  during  the  last  fortv  years 
mv  Brooklyn  brethren  Storrs,  Beecher, 
Bchenck,  Durvea,  Buddington.  Spear. 
Vandyke.  Robinson.  Baker,  Peck.  Scud- 
der  and  Behrends;  and  now  Dr.  Tal- 
mage’s  manly  form  is  laid  to  rest  in 
yonder  Greenwood  by  the  sea ! 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Overture  on  Judicial  Commissions 


Rev.  Thomas 

My  previous  article  on  this  subject  is 
cited  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Jessup,  in  The 
Evangelist  of  March  20th,  to  exempli¬ 
fy  his  thesis  that  “The  objections  to  the 
overtures  do  not  go  to  the  substance  of 
the  matter,  and  are  either  sentimental  or 
relate  to  matters  of  detail,  which  are 
either  non-vital,  or  can  properly  be  made 
the  subject  of  amendment  if  experience 
shall  prove  their  necessity.” 

As  no  other  presentation  of  the  same 
side  of  the  question  is  cited,  although  my 
article  by  no  means  stands  alone  in  the 
discussion,  it  seems  to  fall  to  me  to  make 
reply. 

While  I  fail  to  detect  in  the  objections 
urged  in  my  article,  any  note  of  sentimen¬ 
tality,  I  own  that  they  relate,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  to  matters  of  detail.  But  this  does 
not  break  their  force.  Details  are  im¬ 
portant  in  provisions  for  the  creation  and 
conduct  of  church  courts.  Such  pro¬ 
visions  should  bear  scrutiny  in  their  par¬ 
ticulars  as  well  as  in  their  general  pur¬ 
port.  The  aggregate  of  the  particulars 
forms  the  entirety  of  the  provisions.  The 
force  of  a  number  of  objections  relating 
to  matters  of  detail  is  cumulative.  Hence 
it  may  be  decisive  against  a  proposition 
as  a  whole.  Moreover,  detail  was  not 
disdained  by  the  men  who  framed  these 
overtures.  It  was  carried  to  the  point  of 
specifying,  for  example,  that  the  clerk  of 
the  i>ermanent  commission  shall  be  the 
stated  clerk  of  the  generaly  assembly,  or 
an  assistant  whom  he  may  appoint,  and 
that  he  shall  serve  without  salary.  To 
expect  like  attention  to  detail  in  other 
matters,  of  equal  or  more  importance,  is 
only  fair. 

It  is  fair,  for  instance,  to  ask  clear 
specification  as  to  who  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  several  commissions 
contemplated,  as  to  how  a  commission  is 
to  be  elected,  and  as  to  how  long  a  com¬ 
mission  which  is  not  permanent  is  to 
live.  It  is  fair,  too,  to  ask  that  there 
shall  be  no  conflict  of  provisions  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  detail,  such  as  allowing  a  sjTiodical 
commission  to  sit  at  such  times  and  places 


Chalmers  Straus 

as  it  may  deem  proper,  and  then  requir¬ 
ing  it  to  report  its  decision  to  the  ap¬ 
pointing  synod,  although  that  synod  may 
have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the  de¬ 
cision  is  reached — a  requirement  which 
ignores  the  fact  that  synods  which  have 
become  delegated  bodies  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  continuous.  It  is  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  detail  of  this  character  that  my 
objections  relate. 

It  is  scarcely  a  conclusive  reply  to 
these  objections,  to  say  that  these  mat¬ 
ters  “can  properly  be  made  the  subject 
of  amendment  if  experience  shall  prove 
their  necessity.”  The  same  reply  could 
be  made  in  defence  of  any  proposition 
that  might  be  made,  however  grotesque 
or  incomplete,  so  long  as  the  chapter  on 
amendments  remains  in  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Anything  in  the  constitution 
can  be  amended,  if  necessity  develop, 
provided  that  the  requisite  majorities 
can  be  secured.  If  this  possibilitiy  is  the 
strongest  reply  to  them,  the  objection 
must  stand. 

But.  Mr.  Jessup  tells  us,  these  objec¬ 
tions  “do  not  go  to  the  substance  of  the 
matter.”  “The  question  is,  will  this 
change,  if  adopted,  simplify  our  proced¬ 
ure,  by  putting  it  on  a  common  sense 
basis;  expedite  judicial  business;  satis¬ 
fy  litigants?”  This  question  is  not  to 
be  answered  off-hand.  It  has  three  dis¬ 
tinct  parts,  corresponding  to  as  many  dis¬ 
tinct  objects  to  be  gained  by  the  proposed 
changes ;  no  one  of  the  three  necessarily 
carries  the  others  with  it.  We  may  sim¬ 
plify  procedure  without  expediting  judi¬ 
cial  business;  we  may  do  both  of  these 
without  satisfying  litigants. 

The  provisions  of  the  main  overture, 
which  deals  particularly  with  commis¬ 
sions  and  was  the  subject  of  my  other 
article,  are  not  in  any  marked  degree  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  gain  in  simplicity.  The  one 
point  in  which  they  affect  the  course  of 
procedure  is  the  substitution  of  election 
for  appointment.  Hence,  in  the  synod, 
when  the  stage  of  procedure  is  reached 
at  which  the  moderator  now  appoints  the 
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commission  to  which  it  has  been  decided 
to  refer  a  case,  the  synod  will  proceed  to 
elect  such  commission,  instead.  In  the 
Assembly,  the  case  will  go  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  commission  and  will  receive  atten¬ 
tion  when  that  body  shall  convene;  the 
time  of  which  is  to  be  set  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  unless  the  Assembly  shall  other¬ 
wise  order.  Meanwhile,  the  Assembly 
will  have  to  elect  five  members  of  the 
commission  every  year,  whether  there  are 
any  cases  to  refer  to  it  or  not.  The  one 
gain  in  simplicity  will  be  that  the  moder¬ 
ator  will  be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  ap¬ 
pointing  commissions,  but  whether  there 
may  not  be  greater  complexities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  elections  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  some  provisions 
in  the  other  overtures  which  are  in  the 
interest  of  simplicity,  as  for  instance,  the 
restriction  of  the  right  and  process  of 
complaint  to  non -judicial  cases,  or  the 
abolition  of  the  hearing  of  the  members 
of  the  lower  judiciary  in  appealed  cases; 
but  these  would  operate  equally  well  un¬ 
der  the  existing  system,  and  can  be 
adopted  without  adopting  the  first  over¬ 
ture. 

What  has  just  been  said  applies  also 
to  the  question  of  expedition.  An  elec¬ 
tion  takes  as  long  as  an  appK)intment, 
perhaps  longer.  Moreover,  aher  it  has 
been  decided  to  send  a  case  to  a  commis¬ 
sion,  there  will  be  a  necessary  delay  in 
the  convening  of  the  commission,  unless 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  commission  of 
the  Assembly  will  always  be  in  session 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  But  in  the  case  of  the  synod,  even 
this  will  be  imp>ossible,  unless  the  com¬ 
mission  be  elected  from  the  members  of 
the  synod  at  the  time.  But  that  would 
be  the  same  as  the  present  plan,  except 
that  the  session  might  be  continued  after 
the  synod  had  adjourned,  which  is  no 
gain  in  exp)edition.  Certainly  the  present 
method  is  as  expeditious  as  the  proposed 
one.  Indeed,  Mr.  Jessup  intimates  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  undue  expedition 
Jn  it,  when  he  describes  the  members  of 
a  commission  as  “restless,  eager  to  be 
free,”  g^iving  to  the  case  “hasty  be¬ 
grudged  consideration”  and  “anxious  to 
get  b^  to  the  flqpr.” 


Whether  the  proposed  change  will  sat¬ 
isfy  p)arties  is  not  to  be  determined  a 
priori.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
the  losing  -paxty  will  be  no  more  satisfied 
under  the  new  than  under  the  old.  But 
if,  as  Mr.  Jessup  says,  substantial  jus¬ 
tice  is  undoubtedly  usually  wrought  at 
present,  it  would  seem  as  if  parties  ought 
usually  to  be  satisfied  as  things  are. 

Mr.  Jessup  is  inclined  to  dismiss  as 
baseless  the  objection  that  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  a  court  as  the  perma¬ 
nent  commission  will  be  to  make  law  and 
doctrine  by  decision,  and  affirms  thafl 
they  will  have  neither  power  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  accumulate  doctrinal  definition. 
But  one  gains  a  different  view  from  the 
pamphlet  by  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Lanning, 
which  Mr.  Jessup  recommends.  On  p>age 
22  of  his  pamphlet,  the  author  notes  with 
approval  “the  authority  vested  in  each 
of  the  courts  (commissions)  to  decide 
any  question  of  law,  constitution  or  doc¬ 
trine  coming  before  it  without  reference 
to  or  reversal  or  modification  by  the 
judicatory  appointing  or  electing  it.” 
On  p>age  24,  he  finds  the  present  consti¬ 
tutional  provisions  unsatisfactory  be¬ 
cause  “They  do  not  provide  for  a  com¬ 
petent  court  of  last  resort,  where  men 
selected  for  their  knowledge  of  Presby¬ 
terian  law  and  doctrine  and  for  their 
high  qualifications  for  judicial  work  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  expounding  the 
law  in  well-considered  judicial  opinions ;” 
he  then  adds:  “The  amendments  now 
proposed,  it  is  submitted,  are  free  from 
these  defects,”  and  says  of  their  adoption, 
“It  will  give  stability  to  the  law  of  the 
church.” 

Again,, on  page  22,  he  deals  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  prop)osed  commis¬ 
sions  “may  announce  heretical  doctrines 
and  promulgate  unsound  laws,”  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  through  solicitude 
for  orthodoxy.  In  meeting  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  he  does  not  deny,  however,  that  it 
is  within  the  power  of -the  commissions 
to  announce  doctrines  and  laws,  whether 
heretical  and  unsound  or  not;  he  rather 
recog^nizes  that  the  p>ower  exists  and  may 
be  exercised.  To  reassure  those  who  re¬ 
gard  this  p)Ower  as  “alarming,”  he  sim¬ 
ply  shows  that  a  corrective  is  provided 
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in  the  constitution.  “Heretical  doctrines 
and  unsound  legal  decisions  announced 
by  the  commissions  of  presbyteries  and 
synods  may  be  protested  against  and  dis¬ 
sented  from  by  the  members  of  the  apn 
pointing  presbyteries  and  synods,  and 
corrected  by  the  superior  judicatories 
either  on  appeal  or  on  general  review 
and  control.  Errors  of  the  permanent 
commission  may  likewise  be  pointed  out 
by  the  written  protests  and  dissents  of  the 
members  of  the  general  assembly;  and 
if  they  embody  principles  which  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  any  General  As¬ 
sembly,  or  one-third  of  the  presbyteries, 
believe  the  church  should  repudiate  or 
modify,  overtures  proposing  such  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution  as  will  prevent 
the  future  promulgation  of  the  objection¬ 
able  principles  may  be  sent  down  to  the 
presbyteries  for  ratification.”  He  likens 
this  course  to  the  course  pursued  for  the 
amendment  of  our  national  constitution 
when  the  Supreme  Court  promulgates  a 
constitutional  doctrine  opposed  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  From  this  it  is  ap- 

Presbyterianism  in 

We  are  so  engrossed  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  our  own  land 
that  we  pay  little  heed  to  the  slower  in¬ 
crease  of  population  in  the  territory  to 
the  north  of  us.  Canada  and  the  North¬ 
west  territories  are  not  filling  up  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  the  United  States, 
yet  it  is  wrong  to  declare  that  they  are  at 
a  standstill.  Perhaps  as  convincing  a 
piece  of  news  as  any  recently  published 
is  the  statement  of  a  late  issue  of  the 
Vancouver  News-Advertiser,  which,  in 
commenting  on  the  religious  census 
returns,  says; — 

“The  religious  statistics  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  as  revealed  by  the  census,  cast 
interesting  sidelights  upon  the  relative 
positions  and  advances  for  the  decade 
of  the  various  churches  and  religious 
bodies.  The  latest  returns  show  that 
the  Anglicans  still  claim  for  British 
Columbia  a  larger  number  of  adher¬ 
ents  than  those  of  any  other  single 
Church.  Thus,  the  Anglicans  now 
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parent  that  any  reversal  or  modification 
of  a  decision  or  definition  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  commission  will  be  at  least  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  as  a  revision  of  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith. 

With  these  citations  from  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  who  was  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  framed  these  overtures,  I  rest  the 
case.  The  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
reader  must  decide  whether,  in  view  of 
such  evidence,  the  proposed  permanent 
commission  will  have  “neither  power  nor 
opportunity  to  accumulate  doctrinal  defi¬ 
nition.” 

The  real  question,  however,  lies  deeper 
than  any  that  have  emerged  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  discussion.  It  is  this.  Does  the  true 
exercise  of  discipline  require  or  justify 
a  system  of  courts,  distinct  from  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  bodies  of  the  Church,  and 
conformed  to  the  courts  of  the  State? 
On  this  question  something  might  be 
said  which  the  present  discussion  has 
not  yet  brought  out. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

British  Columbia 

number  40,672,  as  against  23,619  in 
1891.  Their  aggregate  has  increased 
during  the  decade  by  rather  over  72 
per  cent.  Next  come,  just  leading, 
and  only  just  leading,  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Roman  Catholics  with  34,227  adher¬ 
ents,  as  against  28,430  in  1891,  having 
made  a  gain  of  23  per  cent.  only.  The 
Presbyterians,  who  now  number  34,176, 
as  against  15,284  in  1891,  show  on  the 
other  hand  the  remarkably  significant 
gain  of  122  per  cent.,  and  bid  fair  if 
they  continue  their  progress  for  a  few 
years,  to  become  the  largest  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  bodies  of  the  Province.  They  owe 
this  position  to  exceptionally  good  lead¬ 
ership,  great  zeal  and  aJl-around  adaptabil¬ 
ity,  there  being  seemingly  among  British 
Columbia  Presbyterians  very  few  min¬ 
isterial  instances  of  the  “round  p>eg  in 
the  square  hole,”  or  vice  versa.  The 
Presbyterians  have  also,  with  us  as  else¬ 
where  in  Canada,  a  happy  faculty  of  ac¬ 
complishing  with  success  mission  work 
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amongst  difficult  and  isolated  white  com-  increasing  its  adherents  from  14,298  to 
munities.  Their  ministers,  in  fact,  know  25,201,  and  making  a  gain  of  76  per  cent, 
well  how  to  “rough  it”  in  their  good  a  slightly  larger  proportional  increase 
cause.  British  Columbia  Methodism  than  that  of  the  Anglican  body.” 
has  also  done  well  during  the  decade, 

Adam  and  Evolution 

Henry  Goodwin  Smith  D.  D. 


Many  of  our  doctrines  concerning 
man’s  creation  and  primitive  condition 
were  framed  in  the  Patristic  and  Medi- 
aev'al  periods.  The  general  views  of  the 
day  in  regard  to  the  structure,  size  and 
age  of  the  world  were  naturally  reflected 
in  these  doctrines.  There  is  need  to-day 
to  change  and  adapt  the  forms  of  these 
truths  in  view  of  the  altered  and  enlarged 
conceptions  of  time  and  space  that  are 
now  accepted. 

We  will  consider  eight  points  in  which 
the  Medijeval  or  traditional  doctrines 
concerning  primitive  man  or  “.\dam” 
need  to  be  modified  to-day. 

I.  The  Antiquity  of  Man.  In  Waitz’s 
Anthropologie,  published  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  the  date  of  the  possible  origin 
of  man  was  placed  between  the  widely 
sundered  limits  of  35,000  and  9,000,000 
years.  Science  to-day  would  probably 
claim  more  than  the  smaller  figure  and 
less  than  the  larger.  A.  H.  Keane,  in 
Man:  Past  and  Present,  considers  the 
evolution  of  the  human  species  “as  prac¬ 
tically  completed  in  all  its  fullness,” 
more  than  100,000  years  ago:  and  in 
his  Ethnology  holds  that  “The  most  ra¬ 
tional  hypothesis  seems,  therefore,  that 
of  inter-glacial  Hominidae,  specialized 
not  less,  possibly  much  more,  than  half- 
a-million  years  ago.”  The  main  geologi¬ 
cal  question  is  whether  the  original  ap¬ 
pearance  of  man  is  to  be  found  within 
the  glacial  epochs,  or  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  anterior  Tertiary  period.  In  either 
case,  the  year-measurement  would  prob¬ 
ably  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
We  find  this  the  generally  accepted  view 
in  the  popular  scientific  manuals,  such 
as  Hoernes’s  Primitive  Man,  Munro’s 
Story  of  the  Human  Race,  Drummond’s 
Ascent  of  Man,  Menzies’s  History  of 
Religion,  Blackmar’s  Story  of  Human 


Progress,  as  well  as  In  the  more  strictly 
scientific  works. 

But  in  spite  of  the  general  dissemin¬ 
ation  of  these  views,  there  are  many 
Christians  who  consider  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  religion  are  so  involved  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  length¬ 
ened  dates.  Reasons  for  this  position 
are  not  hard  to  discover.  The  first  is  the 
date  “Before  Christ  4004”  opposite  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  and  the  third  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis  in  all  Reference  Bibles 
that  I  can  find  published  by  the  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  International  presses, 
and  in  the  Reference  editions  of  Bag- 
ster  and  Eyre  and  Spottiswood.  The 
Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
voted  in  1897  to  omit  the  dates  in  future 
editions.  Ussher’s  date  is  also  generally 
adopted  in  the  so-called  Helps  in  the  ap¬ 
pendices  of  the  Teachers  Bibles.  In 
the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Revision,  in 
the  appendix  it  is  said  “The  chronology 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  in  the  He¬ 
brew  text  is  represented  with  much  ac¬ 
curacy  by  the  marginal  dates  inserted 
in  many  editions  of  the  Authorized  Eng¬ 
lish  version.”  Later  it  adds  “The  ques¬ 
tion  is  insoluble.” 

Also,  the  theologians  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  strongly  opposed  the  view  of  sci¬ 
ence  on  this  subject.  Charles  Hodge, 
after  declaring  that  Darwinisrh  is  “thor¬ 
oughly  atheistic”  and  “a  mere  hypoth¬ 
esis,  from  its  nature  incapable  of  proof,” 
considers  it  is  “utterly  incredible”  to 
hold  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
as  the  antiquity  of  man,  although  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  “the  Scriptures  do  not  teach 
us  how’  long  men  have  existed  on  the 
earth.”  Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  combating 
as  “Pseudo-evolution”  all  changes  ex¬ 
cept  from  plant-seed  to  plant-stalk,  as¬ 
serts  that  “from  six  to  eight  thousand 
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years  is  the  i>eriocl  during  which  the  hu¬ 
man  species  has  existed.”  He  holds  that 
“the  opinions  of  scientific  zoologists  fa¬ 
vor  the  recent  origin  of  man,”  and  as  a 
curious  proof  of  this  cites  Quatrefages 
to  the  effect  that  “Man  was  most  cer¬ 
tainly  in  existence  during  the  quarter- 
nary  period:  has  in  all  probability  seen 
miocene  (middle  tertiary),  and  conse¬ 
quently,  the  entire  pliocene  (later  ter¬ 
tiary)  epoch.”  If  Quatrefages  is  cor¬ 
rect,  Dr.  Shedd’s  figures  would  prob¬ 
ably  need  to  be  multiplied  by  a  hundred. 
Dr.  Shedd  overlooked  another  sentence 
of  Quatrefages  to  the  effect  that  “it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  much  further  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  in  seeking 
for  the  advent  of  man  upon  the  earth.” 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  under  the  influence  of 
Prof.  Guyot,  conceded  from  13,500  to 
16,000  years  and  added,  significantly, 
“remember  that  God  never  said  he  cre¬ 
ated  Adam  six  thousand  years  ago.” 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  states 
specifically  the  number  of  years  from 
Adam  to  Noah.  The  eleventh  chapter 
states  specifically  the  number  of  years 
from  Shem  to  Abraham.  This  is  not 
merely  a  genealogical  list,  as  in  Matthew 
and  Luke.  The  precise  number  of  years 
for  each  generation  is  stated  in  Genesis. 
Adam  lived  130  years  and  begat  Seth. 
Seth  lived  105  years  and  begat  Enos: 
and  so  on.  The  generations  are  thus 
the  links  in  a  chain.  While  the  figures 
in  the  .Samaritan  and  Septuagint  texts 
differ  considerably  from  those  in  the 
Hebrew'  text,  it  is  an  evasion  to  say  that 
these  variations  in  the  texts  show  that 
Genesis  teaches  no  chronology.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  definite  chronology 
in  every  text  of  Genesis,  and  in  every 
text  the  interval  between  Adam  and  Ab¬ 
raham  is  less  than  3,500  years.  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  history  now  goes  back 
of  the  Genesis  date  of  the  floocl,  accord¬ 
ing  to  every  text  of  Genesis.  The  in¬ 
errancy  of  all  the  Genesis  texts  musi 
therefore  be  surrendered,  or  there  can 
be  no  reconciliation  with  the  facts  now 
known  thi'ough  both  archaeology  and 
geology  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race. 

2.  The  Relation  of  Man  to  the  Ani¬ 


mal  World.  It  must  be  held  as  proven 
that  man  is  in  very  close  connection 
physically,  with  the  anthropoid  apes. 
Physiology,  Embryology  and  the  study  of 
atrophied  organs  in  the  human  body, 
bring  cumulative  proof  that  the  “dust 
of  the  ground”  from  which  man  was 
formed  was  not  mere  inanimate  dirt, 
but  had  been  ascending  upward  in  a  phy¬ 
sical  process  through  “countless  spires 
of  form.”  The  convenient  artificial  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  reason  and  under¬ 
standing,  intelligence  and  instinct,  are 
not  able  to  stand  the  scrutiny  of  induc¬ 
tive  psychology.  The  examination  of 
child-intelligence,  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tiency  of  the  animal  world,  and  physio¬ 
logical  psychology,  all  tend  to  show  the 
fundamental  unity  in  mental  processes, 
along  with  the  full  recognition  of  the 
great  differences  in  the  degrees  of  ex¬ 
ercise  or  of  attainments.  The  adult  ape, 
says  Garner,  has  “about  the  same  men¬ 
tal  horizon  as  a  child  one  year  old.”  The 
question  of  the  beginning  of  moral  re- 
siponsibility  in  the  race  is  no  more  diffi¬ 
cult  a  problem  than  the  question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  mode  and  time  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  moral  responsibility  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  race  to-day.  This  evo¬ 
lution  of  conscience  was  advocated  ably 
by  Dr.  McCosh  in  the  Princeton  Re¬ 
view.  The  third  chapter  of  Genesis  de¬ 
scribes  the  process  of  Man’s  emerging 
into  a  condition  of  moral  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  “The  Man,”  through  his  own  acts, 
comes  to,  and  does  not  start  with,  the 
“knowledge  of  good  and  evil.” 

3.  The  Causal  Relation  of  Sin  to 
Death.  The  scriptural  teaching,  in  Gen¬ 
esis  and  Romans,  is  that  the  death  of 
man  is  a  consequence  of  the  sin  of  man. 
The  Bible  throws  no  light  on  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  what  would  have  been  man’s 
relation  to  death  if  he  bad  not  sinned. 
The  teaching  of  palaeontology  is  that 
death  follows  life.  The  old  theological 
position  that  man  would  not  have  died 
if  he  had  not  sinned  is  a  mere  hypoth¬ 
esis,  not  contained  in  scripture,  which  cre¬ 
ates  a  needless  antagonism  with  science. 

4.  The  Historicity  of  the  first  Chap¬ 
ters  of  Genesis.  If  the  beginnings  of 
the  race  are  to  be  dismissed  to  a  mys- 
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teriously  remote  epoch,  it  follows  inev¬ 
itably  that  the  records  of  the  formation 
and  first  experiences  of  the  first  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  race  must  be  interpreted 
in  a  symbolical  or  allegorical  manner, 
and  not  in  the  circumstantial  and  real¬ 
istic  mode  employed  in  the  exegesis  of 
former  days.  The  close  resemblances 
found  in  the  Babylonian  legends,  and  the 
striking  analogies  in  many  other  ancient 
mythologies,  prove  that  these  chapters 
teach  us  religious  truths  concerning  the 
creator  and  not  historic  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  creation.  The  symbolical  method 
of  interpretation,  moreover,  preserves 
the  dignity  and  unfolds  the  religious 
significance  of  the  passages  far  more  ful¬ 
ly  than  does  the  more  literal  view. 

5.  Man’s  Primitive  State.  The  evo¬ 
lutionary  conception  is,  of  course,  that 
man  has  risen,  by  slow  progression,  from 
the  animal  and  sensu^  upward  to  the 
spiritual.  “That  was  not  first  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural;  and 
afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.”  The 
Theology  of  the  past  held,  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versally,  to  a  primal  condition  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  religious  superiority  or  per¬ 
fection.  Augustine  declared  that  “the 
most  gifted  of  our  time  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  when  compared  with  Adam  in 
genius,  as  tortoises  to  birds  in  speed.” 
Aquinas  held  that  Adam  showed  super¬ 
natural  sagacity  by  naming  the  animals. 
He  argued  that  as  the  name  must  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  nature,  so  Adam  knew 
the  natures  of  all  animals:  ergo,  had 
knowledge  of  all  other  things. 

Adam’s  moral  nature  was  usually  re¬ 
garded  by  theology  as  possessing  posi¬ 
tive  spiritual  characteristics.  This  was 
considered  as  included  in  the  “image  of 
God,”  and  as  an  inference  from  the 
blessing  which  pronounced  all  “very 
good.”  The  Westminster  statement  is 
that  “man  was  created  in  knowledge, 
righteousness,  and  (true)  holiness.” 
The  scriptural  basis  for  this  is  found  in 
Paul’s  words  (Eph.  4:24,  Col.  3:10) 
which  refer  obviously  to  the  “new  man.” 
The  book  of  Genesis  presents  primitive 
man  as  innocent,  naked,  ignorant  of  the 
arts,  and  as  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  While  it  is  unneces¬ 


sary  to  claim  that  the  book  of  Genesis 
teaches  the  evolutionary  view  of  man’s 
origin,  the  interpretation  of  the  early 
chapters,  in  their  natural  and  simple 
sense,  seems  far  more  compatible  with 
the  evolutionary  scheme  than  with 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  prototype. 

6.  The  Meaning  of  the  Fall.  Theol¬ 
ogy  has  viewed  the  incident  record¬ 
ed  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
too  exclusively  as  a  “Fall.”  The  word 
“Fall”  is  not  used  there,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  Bible,  to  describe  the 
events  of  that  chapter.  Nor  is  any  other 
word  used  which  could  properly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  synonymous  with  “Fall.”  The 
exaggeration  of  man’s  primal  mental 
and  spiritual  state  led  logically  to  the 
exaggeration  of  the  change  produced 
in  the  natural  world  by  the  act  of  dis¬ 
obedience.  The  Talmud  taught  that  the 
planets  were  changed  in  their  courses 
by  Adam’s  sin.  The  truth  that  theology 
should  insist  on  is  not  the  change  from 
a  previous  state  of  divinely  constructed 
spiritual  attainments  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  It  is  rather  the  simple  truth, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  scriptural 
passage,  that  the  act  of  man  recorded 
there  was  conscious  disobedience  of 
known  law.  This  truth  is  as  congruous 
to  an  evolutionary  scheme  of  ethics  as  to 
an  immediate-creation  theory  of  man’s 
moral  nature. 

7.  The  “Covenant  of  Works."  The 
doctrine  of  a  formal,  consciously  known 
covenant,  constitution  or  compact,  made 
with  the  individual  “Adam,”  is  obvious¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  the  literal  historical¬ 
ness  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis. 
If  the  beginnings  of  the  race  recede  into 
dimness  and  mystery,  the  definiteness 
and  value  of  this  doctrine  are,  to  say 
the  least,  impaired.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  disgfuised,  that  tni's  uov.- 
trine  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  structur¬ 
al  principles  of  the  Westminster  con¬ 
fession.  The  doctrines  of  Original  Sin, 
of  Redemption,  of  the  condemnation  of 
mankind,  of  the  grounds  of  judgment, 
are  immediately  connected,  in  the  Con¬ 
fessional  scheme,  with  this  doctrine  of 
a  primal  covenant  with  an  individual. 
But  is  this  a  doctrine  essential  to  a  true 
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Christian  system  of  theology?  It  does 
not  rest  upon  any  express  declaration  of 
scripture.  Henry  B.  Smith  says  that 
“the  phrase  ‘covenant  of  life’  is  allow¬ 
able  if  understood  as  not  implying  any 
literal  transaction,”  but  he  adds  that  if 
it  is  “taken  literally  it  has  too  mechan¬ 
ical  and  unreal  a  signification.”  Dr.  A. 
H.  Strong  says  the  doctrine  is  “extra- 
scriptural,”  and  that  “we  not  only  never 
authorized  Adam  to  make  such  a  cov¬ 
enant,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  made  one  at  all.” 

8.  A  Primitive  Revelation.  According 
to  Ussher’s  chronology,  Abraham  was  al¬ 
most  within  speaking  distance  of  Adam, 
with  but  three  intervening  links  in  the 
persons  of  Terah,  Noah  and  Methusa- 
leh.  With  a  communication  so  close 
that  it  could  hardly  be  called  tradition, 
all  the  supernaturally  acquired  wisdom 
of  Adam  was  easily  accessible  for  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs.  The  doctrine  of  a 
“primitive  revelation”  under  these  prem¬ 
ises  was  not  only  plausible  but  probable. 
But  here,  as  in  the  other  doctrines  men¬ 
tioned,  the  view  of  a  prolonged  anti¬ 
quity  and  of  a  gradual  mental  and  spir¬ 
itual  progression  will  modify,  or  do 


away  with,  the  conception  of  a  primitive 
revelation.  The  Old  Testament  reveals 
a  progressive  manifestation  of  God. 
Paul  in  Romans  teaches  a  constant  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  primitive  revelation. 

This  very  cursory  treatment  of  these 
important  themes  shows  that  Evolution 
and  the  general  conceptions  of  science 
to-day  will  modify  unquestionably  some 
doctrines  in  the  creed.  The  doctrines 
which  are  hereby  seen  to  require  alter¬ 
ation  are  doctrines  which  were  formed 
under  the  influence  of  limited  or  erron¬ 
eous  conceptions  of  history,  geology  and 
astronomy.  The  changes  which  are  re¬ 
quisite  will  aid  in  presenting  a  larger 
and  worthier  conception  of  the  creation, 
and  hence  a  worthier  conception  of 
the  Creator.  But,  in  conclusion,  it  must 
be  said  that  a  “revision”  to-day  that 
ignores  or  rejects  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  views  of  modern  knowledge, 
and  retains  the  petty  and  incorrert  con¬ 
ceptions  of  a  past  age,  will  not  satisfy 
the  intelligence  or  conscience  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 


The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple 

George  Matheson  D.  D.,  LI.  D. 

•  When  He  had  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords.  He  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple,  and  the 
sheep,  and  the  oxen :  and  poured  out  the  changers’  money,  and  overthrew  the  tables ;  and 
said.  Make  not  My  Father’s  house  an  house  oi  merchandise.’ — John  ii.  15,  16. 


We  all  begin  by  making  the  house  of 
God  a  house  of  merchandise.  When 
people  begin  to  think  seriously,  religion 
first  presents  itself  as  a  present  penance 
for  the  sake  of  future  gain.  A  man  says : 
“I  am  told  pious  people  get  on  in  the 
world;  God  blesses  them  in  their  basket 
and  in  their  store.  True,  church  is  very 
dull;  but  church  means  a  blessing  in 
life.  If  I  serve  God,  God  will  smile  on 
me.  If  I  seek  Him  on  Sunday,  He  will 
not  forget  me  in  the  struggle  for  bread 
on  Monday.”  That  is  what  Christ  calls 
buying  and  selling  in  the  temple  of  God. 
You  oflFer  the  Almighty  a  sight  of  your 
grave  face  on  the  chance  that  He  will 


pay  you  back  by  a  gift  of  sumptuous 
living.  For  a  time  the  Lord  suffers  this. 
He  lets  you  for  a  space  bring  your  mer¬ 
chandise  into  the  temple,  for  it  is  better 
to  come  to  the  temple  with  your  mer¬ 
chandise  than  not  to  come  at  all.  But  by 
and  by  He  feels  that  the  time  for  expul¬ 
sion  has  arrived.  He  takes  a  scourge  of 
small  cords  and  drives  out  the  sheep  and 
oxen.  What  is  that  scourge?  It  is  a 
form  of  experience.  What  is  it  that 
drives  out  the  .mercantile  view  of  re- 
lig^ion?  It  is  just  the  discovery  that  the 
good  are  not  physically  rewarded.  Noth¬ 
ing  drives  out  the  merchandise  from  the 
temple  like  the  experience  of  Job.  We  see 
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him  leading  a  good  life ;  yet  we  see  the 
sheep  and  oxen  taken  from  him  just  as 
they  are  taken  from  bad  people.  It  is 
meant  to  show  him,  it  is  meant  to  show 
us,  that  religion  is  not  a  mercantile  trans¬ 
action,  that  the  rewards  of  God  are  not 
sheep  and  oxen.  To  every  growing  spirit 
the  voice  of  Christ  is  this:  “Make  not 
My  Father’s  house  a  house  of  merchan¬ 
dise!” 

Lord,  I  understand  Thy  dealings  in  the 
great  Temple.  Often  have  I  wondered 
why  the  white  robes  of  fortune  were  not 
reserved  for  the  whitest  souls.  I  do  not 
wonder  now.  I  understand  why  it  is 
written  of  Thy  coming  glory,  “Of  that 
day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man.”  If 
we  did  know,  we  should  crowd  Thy  tem¬ 
ple  as  we  crowd  the  market-place — for 
gain.  We  should  go  up  to  Thy  house  in 
multitudes,  we  should  jostle  one  another 
to  get  first  in ;  there  would  be  a  struggle 
for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  But  the 
fittest  would  be  the  most  selfish ;  it  would 


be  a  struggle  for  the  glory  of  the  flesh ; 
we  should  seek,  not  the  prodigal's  peni¬ 
tence,  but  the  prodigal’s  ring.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that  in  the  far  country  Thou 
revealest  not  the  ring.  Thou  hidest  the 
music  and  the  dancing  that  await  us  in 
Thy  house.  Thou  comest  to  meet  us 
ivithout  the  costly  robe,  with  only  the 
song  of  welcome.  Often  with  a  scourge 
of  small  cords  Thou  drivest  the  sheep 
and  oxen  from  our  temple.  Often  in 
the  very  front  of  our  altar  Thou  over- 
turnest  the  table  of  our  gains.  Men  say, 
“If  He  loved  them,  would  He  overturn 
their  table!”  It  is  because  of  Thy  love, 
O  Lord !  Thou  preparest  for  me  a  table 
in  the  wilderness,  lest  I  should  seek  Thee, 
not  for  love,  but  for  gold.  Thou  makest 
me  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  mine  ene¬ 
mies,  lest  I  should  come  to  Thee  for  the 
winning  of  earthly  friends.  Thou  lead- 
est  me  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  lest  I  should  be  comforted  by 
any  rod  and  staff  but  Thine.  Cleanse 
from  merchandise  the  temple  of  my  soul ! 


Seeking 


Charles  W.  Stevenson 


He  dwells  on  the  fertile  prairie, 

A  brother  is  to  the  soil, 

’Mid  a  wild  of  waving  grasses 
Bound  to  the  law  of  toil ; 

And  he  asks  of  the  wind  its  message. 

Of  the  earth  its  hidden  lore. 

Of  the  sky  its  solemn  lesson, 

For  his  yearning  heart  is  sore. 

But  the  wind  stays  not  in  its  passage. 
The  earth  keeps  on  at  its  tasks. 

And  the  sky  is  as  still  as  a  desert, — 
None  answers  when  he  asks. 

He  sees  the  songbirds  winging; 

The  tame  herds  bask  in  the  sun; 

Of  the  world  and  all  its  creatures, 

He  alone  is  the  sorrowful  one. 

And  he  cries  to  the  hills  and  the  heavens 
To  say  if  his  life  is  vain — 

Why  he  must  hope  and  hunger 
Only  to  gather  pain? 

“I  muse  in  the  midst  of  wonder, 

I  plead  with  a  sullen  fate. 

But  the  silence  stays  unbroken 
And  the  time  is  growing  late. 

“The  stream,  the  field,  and  the  skyline. 
Are  the  walls  of  a  living  tomb. 


And  the  cry  of  my  human  anguish 
Comes  back  an  echoing  doom. 

“Sometimes  I  would  I  were  under 
The  hills,  and  with  them  asleep; 

Or,  borne  by  the  heedless  river. 

At  rest,  in  the  soundless  deep. 

“I  would  sing,  but  my  heart  is  heavy; 

I  would  praise,  but  my  hope  is  dead; 

I  know  not  what  is  my  mission 
Nor  whither  my  feet  must  tread. 

“Why  do  I  hope  for  a  future. 

Why  do  I  live  but  for  pain, — 

Ah,  the  grasses  are  happier  than  I  am. 
For  they  do  not  ask  in  vain!” 

And  the  question  is  its  answer! 

For  the  hills  and  the  heavens  know 

No  more  than  the  soul  that  asketh, — 
Sufficient  it  is,  ’tis  so. 

The  streams  do  never  question 
Descending  to  the  sea. 

And  the  hills  are  ever  hopeful 
High  though  the  heavens  be. 

Only  the  soul  that  hungers 
And  thirsts  after  righteousness 

Has  that  divine  effulgence 
A  future  life  could  bless. 


Our  Magyar  Brethren 

B.  F.  Hammond 


Everybody  knows  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  Hungarians  in  America.  But 
under  the  name  “Hun”  Americans  class 
about  a  score  of  races,  which  in  their 
own  land  are  often  bitterly  antagonistic 
to  each  other.  The  old  Magyar  stock  is 
the  real  “Hun,”  and  the  others  are  all 
against  him  at  home  and  abroad.  Among 
these  Magyars  there  are  two  and  one-half 
milions  of  Reformed  Calvinists.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  those  who  are  called 
“Huns”  in  America  are  Romanists;  but 
nevertheless  there  are  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Magyars  here  who  are  Presby¬ 
terians.  The  Reformed  Church  of  Hun¬ 
gary  has  five  synods  and  many  presby¬ 
teries.  For  four  centuries  these  people 
have  heroically  maintained  their  position, 
and  now  have  recognition  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  state  aid  for  their  weaker 
parishes  and  schools.  This  has  only  been 
secured  after  the  most  severe  privations. 
The  Magyars  in  America  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  heroes  who  fought,  and  bled, 
for  liberty  in  Hungary.  These  people 
come  here  as  home-seekers.  The  civil 
and  religious  liberty  of  our  land  attracts 
them  more  than  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  few  dollars.  To  any  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Hungary,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  Magyar  seeks  a  home  in 
America,  and  the  race  that  produces  such 
a  character  as  Louis  Kossuth  ought  to  be 
welcomed.  In  both  civil  and  religious 
creed  these  Magyars  are  our  brethren. 
Among  all  the  sects  of  America,  they 
have  every  right  to  claim  Presbyterians 
as  of  the  same  household  of  faith.  But 
on  account  of  our  ignorance  we  have 
withheld  the  welcome  that  they  should 
receive.  The  language  is  a  stumbling 
block,  hard  to  remove.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  ministers  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  who  are  comf>etent  to  go  among  them. 
One  of  them  is  Rev.  Julius  Hamborzky, 
of  Peckville,  Pa.  He  was  for  eighteen 
years  an  ordained  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Hungary,  and  for  three  years 


labored  most  energetically  among  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country.  But  he  has  found  so 
many  stray  sheep  that  he  hardly  knows 
which  way  to  turn  to  minister.  The 
other  day  he  showed  me  requests  from 
twenty  places  for  his  services.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  power,  yet  no  man  can  look 
after  a  hundred  thousand  souls  scattered 
from  New  England  to  the  Rockies.  The 
matter  should  be  taken  up  by  each  pres¬ 
byter}-  in  which  an}-  of  these  people  are 
found.  They  are  naturally  Presbyterians, 
and  can  be  brought,  with  small  effort, 
into  our  communion.  Yet  if  they  are  not 
brought  in  there  is  no  way  of  foretelling 
into  what  they  will  drift.  Already  Rome 
has  special  emissaries  at  work  among 
them  trying  to  persuade  them  that  she  is 
the  only  church  that  will  welcome  them. 

What  is  needed  ?  Most  of  all,  men  like 
Mr.  Hamborzky.  He  is  now  correspond¬ 
ing  with  students  in  Hungarian  semi¬ 
naries,  and  hopes  to  bring  some  over  here 
soon.  In  the  meantime  each  presbytery 
in  whose  bounds  these  colonists  are, 
should  endeavor  to  do  something  for 
them.  Some  of  them  can  be  brought 
into  our  churches  and  Sabbath  schools. 
We  establish  missions  for  the  Italians, 
Poles,  Bohemians,  Chinese,  etc.,  yet  we 
are  neglecting  the  very  people  whose  in¬ 
terest  it  would  be  easiest  to  obtain.  Only 
make  them  understand  the  similarity  of 
faith  and  government,  and  they  will  soon 
become  loyal  Presbyterians.  Colonies  of 
these  Magyars  are  found  all  over  the 
country.  In  some  places  they  number 
thousands,  in  many  cities  they  can  be 
found  by  the  hundred.  Mr.  Hamborzky 
has  information  of  such  groups  in  both 
the  hard  and  soft  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  But  these  people  are  not  naturally 
miners.  They  flock  into  our  American 
cities,  and  also  take  lands  on  the  west¬ 
ern  plains.  If  any  presbyteries  think 
that  this  work  is  insignificant,  let  it  be 
considered  that  God  has  brought  to  our 
doors  one  hundred  thousand  brethren. 
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In  New  York  City  are  thousands.  Many  nies.  Of  course  Chicago  has  many.  So 

are  found  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  North  has  South  Bend,  Ind.  Other  places  might 

Tonawanda,  and  small  groups  in  other  be  named,  but  for  the  limits  of  space, 

cities.  In  Baltimore  is  a  large  colony.  These  are  given  to  show  how  widespread 

In  Ohio  they  have  called  a  pastor  at  the  Magyar  immigration  is  in  this  coun- 

Youngstown,  and  they  are  calling  for  try.  Lackawanna  Presbytery  has  taken 

help  in  Cleveland,  Toledo,Da\i:on,  Mingo  up  the  work,  and  finds  it  very  interest- 

junction,  Fairport  Harbor.  New  Jersey  ing.  Any  desiring  information  can  have 

has  them  in  Newark,  Passaic,  Perth  Am-  an  abundance  by  writing  to  Rev.  S.  C. 

boy,  Phillipsburg  and  Port  Oram.  De-  Logan,  D.D.,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  or  to  Mr. 

troit  and  Calumet  in  Michigan  have  colo-  llamborzky  at  Peckville.  Pa. 

Ecclesiastical  Mortgages 


Henry  W. 

In  connection  with  the  work  being 
prosecuted  by  the  special  committees  of 
Presbytery,  looking  to  the  relief  of  cer¬ 
tain  churches  in  the  city  of  New  York 
from  the  burden  of  a  little  over  $150,000 
in  interest-bearing  mortgages,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  to  note  that  the 
churches  so  burdened  and  a  number  of 
others  in  the  city  have  additional  mort¬ 
gages  of  record  on  their  property  of  the 
kind  known  as  Ecclesiastical  Mortgages. 

An  ecclesiastical  mortgage  is  enforce¬ 
able  only  upon  the  severance  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  church  executing  the  same 
from  the  ecclesiastical  denomination  by 
whom  the  funds  represented  by  the  mort¬ 
gage  were  given  it.  Such  mortgages  bear 
no  interest  and  amount  really  only  to  a 
record  of  the  fact  that  that  church  owes 
in  part  the  erection  of  its  plant  and  its 
relief  from  some  other  mortgage  burden 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  church  at  large 
through  some  committee  or  individual. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  burden 
of  interest-bearing  mortgages  on  certain 
churches  in  the  City  of  New  York  might 
be  removed  by  means  of  a  fund  to  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  Exten¬ 
sion  Committee,  not  representing  the  full 
amount  of  the  mortgages,  but  represent¬ 
ing  an  amount  sufficient  to  offer  the 
churches  a  guarantee  that  upon  their  co¬ 
operation  by  local  effort,  enough  will  be 
available  to  clear  off  their  debt.  And 
the  further  suggestion  is  under  advise¬ 
ment,  that  amounts  so  put  at  the  disposal 
of  these  church  organizations  shall  be 


Jessup 

evidenced  by  a  new  form  of  ecclesiastical 
mortgage  carrying  interest  by  means  of  a 
clause  covenanting  that  they  will  pay  an¬ 
nually  a  small  interest  by  way  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  work  of  church  exten¬ 
sion  generally. 

The  principle  is  a  sound  one.  Had  it 
been  in  operation  from  the  time  these 
ecclesiastical  mortgages  were  first  put  on, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  compute  how  large 
an  amount  would  have  been  available  an¬ 
nually  in  aid  of  weaker  or  newly  organ¬ 
ized  churches  in  this  Presbytery.  I  have 
not  the  latest  data  in  respect  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  mortgages  in  this  Presbytery, 


but  the  following  list  is  not  far  out  of 
the  way: 

Bethany,  East  137th  Street .  $14,000 

First  Union,  86th  Street,  cor.  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue .  13,800 

Park,  West  86th  Street  Chapel .  5,000 

French  Evangelical,  126-8  W.  i6th  St.  10,000 

Harlem,  East  125th  Street .  62,000 

North,  9th  Avenue  and  31st  Street. . . .  10,000 

New  York,  7th  Avenue  and  128th  Street  71,775 

Puritans,  13  West  130th  Street .  75, 000 

Westminster,  West  23d  Street .  22,600 

Seventh,  Broome  and  Ridge,  Church. ..  .15,000 
Hatfield  House. .  19,000 

Allen  Street,  Forsyth  Street .  4,500 

German,  Charlestown,  N.  Y .  500 

Total . ‘^$323.'r75 


I  venture  to  make  the  following  sug¬ 
gestion  :  Our  denomination  is  one  in 
which  there  is  not  only  parity  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  rights,  but  there  is  supposed  to 
be  no  distinction  as  between  rich  and 
poor,  strong  and  weak,  so  far  as  the 
right  to  all  church  privileges  is  com- 
cemed.  One  of  the  greatest  of  our  privi- 
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leges  as  Presbyterians  is  to  help  in  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom.  We  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  as  a  church  been  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  gifts  of  a  few  alone.  I  am 
informed  that  the  contributions  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  for  example, 
are  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  made 
up  of  contributions  from  the  so-called 
small  churches  and  in  comparatively 
small  amounts.  If  my  memory  serves 
me,  there  was  received  by  that  Board  a 
year  ago  less  than  $60,000  during  its 
fiscal  year  in  amounts  over  $1,000  (ex¬ 
clusive,  I  think,  of  legacies). 

Consequently,  a  movement  in  advance 
to  be  successful  necessitates  co-operation 
by  every  church,  be  it  weak  or  strong, 
and  a  co-operative  contribution  of  fifty 
cents  givers  as  well  as  of  donors  of  large 
amounts.  One  of  Dr.  Pentecost’s  most 
effective  illustrations  is  his  example  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  annually  received 
and  paid  out  by  such  a  corporation,  for 
example,  as  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  in  wages,  salaries,  opera¬ 
ting  expenses  and  dividends,  and  yet  its 
income  is  limited  to  sums  of  five  cents 
at  a  time.  This  emphasizes  the  aggre¬ 
gate  value  and  power  of  little  things. 

A  magnificent  example  could  thus  be 
set  to  the  strong  churches  and  to  the 
large  givers  if  the  churdies  enumerated 
above,  excluding  one  or  two  whose  work 
has  been  discontinued,  were  to  resolve 
that  as  for  them  and  in  recognition  of 
the  help  heretofore  given  them,  and 
which  has  put  them  on  their  feet,  they 
would  contribute,  during  the  coming 
year,  two  p>er  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
their  ecclesiastical  mortgages  to  the  cause 
of  Home  Missions  as  represented  by  the 
Home  Board,  or  by  the  Church  Extension 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  or  by  the  Synodical  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

If  these  churches,  not  forgetful  of  the 
pit  from  whence  they  were  digged,  were 
to  g^ve  one  per  cent,  only  for  Synodical 
Home  Missions,  it  would  suffice  to  take 
care  of  the  salaries  paid  by  that  body  in* 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  alone.  It 
would  stimulate  the  gifts  of  other  con¬ 


gregations  and  would  inaugurate  a  spirit 
of  liberality  throughout  the  Presb)dery 
that  could  not  fail  of  giving  ben^cial 
results. 

Statistics  are,  from  a  lawyer’s  stand¬ 
point,  very  unreliable,  but  if  each  church 
would  look  back  over  the  columns  of  the 
the  Assembly  minutes  for  the  years 
since  they  received  the  aid  represented 
by  these  ecclesiastical  mortgages,  they 
might  be  surprised  to  learn  to  what  a 
small  degree  they  have  manifested  their 
gratitude  to  the  agencies  by  which  they 
were  delivered  in  time  of  need.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  some  of  them  are  already 
doing  substantially  this  thing ;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  which 
has  the  largest  ecclesiastical  mortgage  in 
the  city,  gave,  during  1900  and  1901,  a 
little  over  $7,800  to  Home  Missions  and 
Synodical  aid,  including  the  maintenance 
of  an  active  and  successful  mission  on 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-<fifth  street, 
thus  averaging  an  interest  on  its  eccle¬ 
siastical  mortgage  of  over  five  per  cent, 
a  year,  thus  showing  a  right  spirit;  but 
the  force  of  the  suggestion  made  in  this 
brief  article  is  not  in  the  making  of  g^fts 
wihich  they  are  making  irrespective  of 
this  mortgage  obligation,  but  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  regular  gifts  by  an  amount 
based  upon  said  mortgage  viewed  as  an 
obligation  upon  which  returns  should  be 
made  to  the  Lord’s  work. 

What  an  impetus  could  be  given  in  this 
centennial  year  of  Home  Missions  and 
to  Church  Extension  in  this  great  gate¬ 
way  of  the  nation  if  congregational  meet¬ 
ings  could  be  called  in  all  churches  and 
the  situation  laid  before  each  such  meet¬ 
ing  by  some  one  familiar  with  the  history 
and  prospects  of  the  work !  The  predic¬ 
tion  is  ventured  that  were  this  to  take 
place,  our  Episcopal  brethren  would  be 
left  in  the  shade,  and  our  great  denomi¬ 
nation  take  the  lead  that  belongs  to  it 
by  virtue  of  its  history  and  position  as 
the  American  church. 

Presbytery  might  well  recommend  at 
its  April  meeting  the  convening  of  such 
meetings  before  the  time  of  the  General 
Assembly. 


UM 


The  Precious  Blood  of  Christ 

George  F.  Pentecost  D.  D. 


More  than  thirty  years  ago  a  young 
man — no  matter  who — was  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Kansas,  when  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  gold  at 
Pike’s  Peak  broke  over  the  country. 
Filled  W'ith  a  desire  to  be  in  the  field 
of  the  New  El  Dorado,  he  bought  an 
Indian  pony,  got  together  a  few  things, 
and  slung  them  in  a  little  pack  behind 
him.  After  two  days  he  came  to  a  long 
stretch  of  prairie,  in  width  about  forty 
miles,  which  he  must  cross.  It  was  not 
a  very  hard  day’s  ride,  though  it  was 
in  the  short  November  days.  Heedless 
of  danger,  early  with  the  rising  sun  he 
started  across  the  dry,  grassy  desert.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day,  clear  and  cold. 
The  path  through  the  tall  grass  was  well 
marked,  and  for  hours  the  ride  was  made 
with  pleasure  and  good  speed. 

A  little  past  noon  the  sky  became 
overcast  with  dull  grey  and  fiying 
clouds.  Nothing  for  a  time  was  thought 
of  this.  The  journey  was  more  than 
half  over,  and  the  settlement  on  the  other 
side  would  soon  be  reached.  Presently 
the  snow  began  to  fall.  At  first  a  few 
stray  flakes,  then  faster  and  thicker. 
Then  it  grew  darker,  and  the  snow  fell 
faster  and  thicker  still.  The  first  thought 
of  anxiety  began  to  creep  into  the  young 
man’s  heart.  It  was  still  daylight,  and 
the  fast-falling  snow  by  this  time  had 
turned  the  wide  prairie  into  one  vast 
field  of  white  fleece.  Then,  with  in¬ 
creasing  sense  of  cold,  came  increasing 
anxiety. 

The  darkness  gathered  rapidly  in  the 
thick  and  ever  fast-falling  snow.  For 
a  while  all  attention  was  given  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  body  warm  by  beating  the  arms 
about  the  body,  halloing,  and  sling¬ 
ing  the  legs  against  the  sides  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  pony.  But  now  another  horror^ 
came.  How  or  when  he  knew  not,  he. 
had  suffered  the  pony  to  step  aside  from 
the  trail  through  the  grass  now  filling 
with  snow.  He  thought  he  could  easily 
find  it  again.  A  pull  of  the  bridle  to  the 


right,  a  hundred  yards  in  that  direction, 
but  no  path  ;  then  a  pull  to  the  left,  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  or  more  in  that  direction,  but 
still  no  path.  Now  a  standstill.  Where 
was  he  ?  No  sun  in  the  sky  to  show  the 
direction.  No  path  under  foot.  No  com¬ 
pass.  That  had  not  been  thought  of. 
Darkness  like  prison  walls  gathering 
alxjut.  Blinding  snow  ever  falling,  and 
clinging  there  like  a  winding  sheet,  the 
cold  piercing  to  the  bones.  The  convic¬ 
tion  now  fastening  upon  him:  “I  am  lost 
in  the  snowstorm  on  a  trackless  prairie.” 
Then  thoughts  of  death  came  and  pressed 
him  hard.  Thoughts  of  his  mother  in 
a  far  away  southern  home.  Even  the 
fantastic  thought,  “Would  his  body  ever 
be  found  ?  Would  anybody  ever  know 
the  .story?’’ 

Then  the  mental  scenery  was  shifted, 
and  eternity  opened  before  his  vision. 
The  great  white  throne  was  set.  Heaven 
and  hell  in  view.  There  was  the  rejected 
Son  of  Hod  seated  as  Judge.  Then 
thoughts  of  a  lifetime  of  sins — how  he 
had  revelled  in  them,  mocked  and  made 
light  of  them.  How  he  had  scoffed  at 
religion,  turned  away  from  many  kindly- 
meant  words  of  warning  by  ministers 
and  Sunday-school  teachers.  And  now 
he  was  to  die  and  go — ^where?  Not  to 
heaven — he  knew  he  was  not  fit  for 
heaven.  He  had  rejected  Christ.  To 
hell — alas!  where  else?  From  a  frozen 
prairie  to  a  burning  hell — a  fantastic 
but  terrible  thought. 

Now  he  dqilored  his  sins  and  cursed 
his  folly  in  not  having  spent  a  different 
life;  now  wondered  if  God  would  for¬ 
give:  now  what  many  things  meant  he 
had  heard  in  church.  By  this  time  the 
cold  seemed  to  abate.  The  pony  was 
wandering  aimlessly  about.  Then  came 
the  fatal  sense  of  drowsiness.  This 
awakened  him  to  fresh  fear.  He  had  been 
•dreaming  away  and  freezing.  Terror 
seized  him.  Leaping  from  the  pony,  or 
rather  stumbling  off,  he  gathered  his 


numb  limbs  under  him  as  best  he  could, 
and  began  to  stamp  the  snow,  and  beat 
about  with  his  arms  until  circulation  was 
again  felt. 

Then  with  the  instinct  of  self-preser¬ 
vation,  the  thought  of  a  fire  occurred. 
Instantly  falling  down  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  groping  in  the  darkness 
amidst  the  snow,  he  began  to  pull  up 
large  handfuls  of  grass,  and  beating  oft' 
the  snow,  lay  it  in  a  pile.  Then,  as  Prov¬ 
idence  would  have  it,  his  hands  fell  on 
a  little  low  brush  growth — a  kind  of  hazel 
bush.  Quickly  breaking  its  brittle  branch¬ 
es,  and  laying  them  on  a  pile  of  grass, the 
thought  came,  “Now  a  fire,  and  all  will 
be  well.”  A  piece  of  newspaper  for  a 
kindling,  and  then  a  match.  A  match ! 
His  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  Had 
he  a  match  ?  Instantly  finger  and  thumb 
went  into  vest  pocket.  For  a  moment 
hoped  died,  and  then  revived.  Yes,  there 
was  a  match,  but  only  one.  One  little 
sulphur  match — only  one. 

That  young  man’s  life,  and  his  sal¬ 
vation  too,  were  wrapped  in  that  match. 
For  should  that  fail  him,  he  must  die  in 
his  sins,  and  go  to  hell.  No  pleasing 
contemplation  that.  One  niafeli.  What 
do  you  suppose  would  have  bought  from 
him  that  match?  One  hundred  of  them 
could  have  been  bought  in  the  next  set¬ 
tlement  for  a  couple  of  cents,  and  yet  if 
Pike’s  Peak,  with  all  its  golden  wealth, 
could  have  been  crumbled  into  diamonds 
and  laid  at  his  feet  as  the  price  of  that 
match,  he  would  have  laughed  the  offer 
to  scorn.  Why?  Hecaiise  it  was  a  match ? 
No:  but  because  it  was  the  only  niateh 


he  had.  If  that  failed  him,  he  was  a 
dead  and  damned  soul. 

Do  you  wonder  that  when  he  drew 
that  match  across  his  sleeve  his  heart 
well-nigh  stopped  beating?  Do  you  won¬ 
der  that  his  eyes  almost  started  from 
their  sockets  as  he  watched,  with  a  great 
lump  in  his  throat,  that  little  pale  blue 
flame,  as  it  seemed  now  to  die  out,  and 
then  struggle  back  to  life,  until  at  last — 
oh,  thank  God ! — it  reddened  into  tlame, 
set  alight  the  paper  waiting  to  receive 
it,  and  the  fire  was  kindled  that  saved  his 
life? 

1  relate  the  incident  to  show  you  the 
value  that  there  is  in  an  only  Saviour. 
If  I  now  had  that  charred  stump  of  that 
match  which  I  cast  away  that  awful 
night  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
I  would  frame  and  hang  it  in  my 
study.  I  would  write  this  legend  under 
it,  “His  only  match;  it  saved  his  life!” 

Now  what  shall  I  say?  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  precious  because  it  is  the 
sinner’s  only  salvation.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  crucified,  stands  between  you  and  the 
eternal  burnings.  If  you  miss  him,  if 
you  reject  him,  oh,  then,  God  pity  you! 
You  are  a  hopelessly  lost  one;  and  in 
hell  you  will  soon  lift  up  your  eyes,  be¬ 
ing  in  torment,  “For  without  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remission.”  God  has  given 
his  Son  to  shed  his  blood  for  you.  Re¬ 
ject  him,  and  you  are  utterly  lost.  When 
he  gave  his  Son,  he  gave  all  that  he  had 
to  give.  After  him  there  remains  no 
more  sacrifice  for  sin.  May  the  Holy 
Spirit  incline  you  to  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  this  very  hour,  and  be 
saved.  Amen. 


Fame 

Samuel  Valentine  Cole 


In  Pisa’s  baptistry  the  uttered  word. 

Sent  upward  winged  with  music  from  the 
ground. 

Works  in  the  dome  a  miracle  of  sound 
Most  delicate,  and  all  the  air  is  stirred 
With  its  vibrations;  till,  like  .some  sweet  bird. 
Invisible,  that  circles  round  and  round. 
Singing  o’erhead,  then  seeks  the  heaven’s 
profound, 


It  flees  away  and  is  no  longer  heard. 

Thus,  too,  it  is  with  word  or  song 
Caught  up  and  echoed  through  time’s  am¬ 
pler  hall ; 

It  charms  awhile  the  listeners  in  the  throng. 
But,  with  the  days  men  never  can  recall. 

It  faints  and  fades  and  vanishes  ere  long 
In  the  vast  Silence  that  receiveth  all. 

— Critic. 
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Christian  Heroes 

For  Christian  Children  to  Look  at  and  Live  Like 

By  One  Who  Loves  Them 


The  Martyrs 

Oh,  let  the  soul  within  you 
For  the  Truth’s  sake  go  abroad ; 

Strike !  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 
Tell  on  ages — tell  for  God. 

Sealed  to  blush — to  waver  never, 
Crossed,  baptized  and  born  again. 

Sworn  to  be  Christ’s  soldiers  ever. 

Oh !  for  Christ  at  least — Be  Men. 

A.  C.  CoA-e. 

The  spirit  of  these  stirring  lines  of  a 
Christian  Bishop  is  the  spirit  that  filled 
the  men  and  women,  the  boys  and  girls, 
of  whom  we  are  to  think  to-day — “the 
Martyrs  of  Malagasy,”  the  Christian 
Heroes  of  Madagascar.  Radama  the  young 
king,  so  favorable  to  the  gospel  in  many 
ways — had  passed  away,  and  with  him 
the  spirit  of  tolerance  towards  the  New 
Faith.  Clouds  were  gathering  and  the 
storm  soon  broke.  First  came  political 
changes,  troubles  at  the  palace  about  who 
should  be  the  next  king.  Then  conspir¬ 
acy,  treachery,  blood,  murder.  Finally 
on  the  1 2th  of  June,  1829,  about  50,000 
people  came  together  to  witness  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  new  Queen,  Ranavalona, 
who  had  waded  to  the  throne  through 
the  blood  of  her  rivals.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Queen  came  the  end  of 
peace  and  the  beginning  of  dark  days 
for  the  Christians.  But  God  had  been 
working  in  the  mean  time,  and  seed  was 
sown  so  deep  in  the  souls  of  human 
hearts  that  even  the  devil  could  not  root 
it  up,  nor  the  fire  of  persecution  alto¬ 
gether  destroy  it.  In  March,  1830,  we 
are  told  an  edition  of  5,000  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Malagasy 
tongue  was  issued,  1,000  copies  of  vari¬ 
ous  tracts,  1,500  catechisms  and  2,000 
spelling  books  and  thousands  of  copies 
of  parts  of  the  New  Testament;  and  all 
this  by  a  few  simple-hearted  ministers, 
missionaries  who  loved  God  and  these 
dark  p>eople  enough  to  si>end  some  of 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  turning 


of  Madagascar 

the  word  of  God  into  the  tongue  of  the 
common  people. 

But  when  on  Sunday,  the  29th  of 
May,  1831,  twenty  converts  were  pub¬ 
licly  baptized  and  others  began  to  fol¬ 
low  their  example,  mutterings  were 
h'eard,  threats  were  made,  hints  were 
given  from  the  p>alace,  of  what  the 
Queen  thought  and  intended  to  do  if  this 
matter  of  turning  her  subjects  from  idols 
to  serve  the  living  and  true  God  went 
much  further. 

In  1832  the  first  death  among  the  con¬ 
verts  occurred  and  the  story  of  his  pass¬ 
ing  away  is  touching  and  suggestive. 

His  name  was  Rabenahaja,  a  poor 
slave  who  went  with  his  young  master  to 
school  each  day  and  so  in  time  learned 
to  read  and  at  last  came  to  know  “the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus”  (Eph.  iv:2i). 

As  the  custom  is,  when  about  to  be 
baptized  he  was  asked  his  name.  Ra¬ 
benahaja  said,  “My  name  is  Ra — poor — 
negro,”  and  was  so  baptized.  When 
asked  why  he  took  so  strange  a  name, 
he  said,  “Oh,  I  had  seen  in  your  printing 
office,  the  tract  of  the  Poor  Negro  with 
a  woodcut  representing  him  with  his 
knees  bent  and  his  eyes  lifted  up  to 
Heaven,  and  I  thought,  being  a  slave 
like  him,  there  was  nothing  I  so  desired 
as  to  become  like  him  in  spirit,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  took  his  name.” 

When  the  last  hour  came,  this  first 
fruit  of  Christian  work  in  Madagascar 
went  through  the  gates  with  these  words 
on  his  lips:  “I  am  going  to  Jehovah 
Jesus.  Jesus  is  fetching  me.  I  do  not 
fear,  I  do  not  fear.” 

Boys  and  girls  of  this  Gospel  filled 
land  of  America,  God  help  you  and  me 
so  to  live  and  love  and  serve  Jesus,  that 
when  our  last  hour  comes,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  be,  we  may  pass  over  as 
brightly  and  bravely  as  this  poor  Mala- 


Christian  Heroes 


gasy  man — singing,  “Thanks  be  to  God, 
who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

And  as  saintly  Faber  sings: 

But  when  and  where,  and  by  what  pain, 

All  this  is  one  to  me, 

I  only  long  for  such  a  death 
As  most  shall  honor  Thee. 

Children,  here  is  a  fact  worth  study¬ 
ing.  In  1832  a  young  man  had  charge 
of  an  idol  which  had  brought  much  gain 
to  the  chief  of  the  district  who  owned  it. 

A  missionary,  Mr.  Johns,  invited  the 
young  man  to  visit  him  in  Antananarivo. 
He  came,  heard  the  story  of  the  cross, 
was  converted,  went  back  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Saviour  he  had  found  to 
his  parents  and  people  and  win  them  if 
possible  to  the  Truth.  But  all  the 
heathen  hate  of  the  neighborhood  was 
aroused.  He  was  accused  of  witchcraft. 
The  Queen  was  told  of  the  matter. 

Tanaena  water,  a  deadly  poison,  was 
given  him  to  drink.  God  carried  him 
safely  through  the  awful  test.  He  drank 
the  poison,  quickly  recovered  from  its 
effects,  and  so  impressed  were  his  people 
by  his  deliverance  that  they  became  true 
Christians,  gave  up  their  idol  worship, 
and  the  young  officer  remained  true  to 
God  to  the  end  and  died  in  the  Faith  of 
Christ  in  the  year  1833.  Many  another 
example  of  brave  true  hearts,  who  would 
rather  die  than  lie,  might  be  given,  but  I 
hasten  now  to  tell  you  a  few  instances 
of  martyrs  in  will  and  who  in  the  fierce 
fires  that  burned  in  Madagascar  from 
1839  to  1843,  again  burst  out  in 
1849  down  their  lives — not  accept¬ 
ing  deliverance  even  when  they  might 
have  had  it,  that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  resurrection.  (Hebrews  xi:35.) 

The  first  on  the  roll  stands  the  name 
of  Rasalama,  a  woman  who  had  been 
led  to  Christ  by  a  lady  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  during  the 
reig^  of  King  Radama.  When  arrested, 
she  said,  “I  have  no  fear.  I  have  hope 
of  life  in  Heaven.”  When  put  in  irons 
and  beaten,  she  kept  singing  hymns  and 
said  to  those  torturing  her,  “My  life 
shall  go  for  my  companions.” 

On  the  way  to  execution  she  passed 
the  Christian  church  and  said,  “There  I 
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heard  the  words  of  the  Saviour.”  At 
the  spot  appointed  for  her  death,  she,  like 
Stephen,  Imelt  in  prayer,  committing  her 
soul  to  Jesus.  Then  the  spears  were 
hurled  and  the  sweet  martyr  soul  went 
home  to  God. 

One  of  the  Christians  present  said 
afterwards:  “If  I  might  die  so  tranquil 
and  happy  a  death  I  would  willingly  suf¬ 
fer  for  the  Saviour  too.”  Surely,  Rasal¬ 
ama  did  not  live  or  die  in  vain,  and  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1837,  should  be  remembered  by 
every  Christian  boy  or  girl,  and  marked 
in  our  birthday  books  as  the  birthday  of 
the  first  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  of 
the  Malagasy  Christians. 

And  here  is  an  example  for  the  boys 
to  think  of.  A  young  man  who  had 
seen  Rasalama  die  was  brave  enough  to 
take  Christians  into  his  house  for  prayer 
and  study  of  the  word  of  God.  Some 
one,  a  backslider,  told  of  it.  The  young 
man  was  seized,  put  in  -irons  and  in 
three  days,  refusing  to  tell  the  names  of 
those  whom  he  had  sheltered,  was  led 
out  to  die.  At  the  fatal  spot,  he  asked 
those  about  to  take  his  life  to  give  theirs 
to  Jesus  and  told  them  now  happy  he  was. 
He  knelt,  prayed  for  his  country  and  his 
friends,  and  then  gave  himself  over  to 
God.  The  spear  passed  through  his 
body  and  his  brave  soul  went  home  to 
God. 

He  bowed  his  neck 

The  death  to  feel; 

Who  follows  in  his  train? 

The  next  to  die  rather  than  lie  was  a 
beautiful  young  lady  who  had  been  put 
away  by  her  husband  because  she  had 
become  a  Christian.  Her  father  shut 
the  door  in  her  face  and  her  relations  put 
their  heads  together  to  end  her  life. 

The  deadly  Tanaena  water  was 
brought.  She  was  forced  to  drink  it 
and  her  life  began  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Boys  and  girls,  “Love  is  stronger  than 
death,”  so  we  are  told.  But  remember, 
it  is  Divine,  not  human,  love.  It  is  love 
supernatural,  not  natural.  The  love  that 
casteth  out  fear  (see  i  John  iv:i8), 
fear  of  death  and  all  that  hints  of  death, 
is  God,  who  is  love  in  us  and  so  filling 
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us  that  there  is  no  room  in  the  house 
and  the  heart  for  any  but  himself. 

It  was  this  love  which  is  Life,  which 
smiles  at  death  and  rends  the  veil  be¬ 
tween  this  world  and  that  to  come,  and 
enables  us  to  stand  and  look  bravely, 
calmly  through  and  say,  “Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  me  the  victory  through 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (i  Cor.  xv:57). 
These  are  but  hints  of  the  full  story  of 
the  Malagasy  martyrs  which  you  must 
read  for  yourselves.  How  they  were  tor¬ 
tured  like  wild  beasts — destitute,  af¬ 
flicted,  tormented,  driven  from  home, 
wandering  half  naked  and  starving  from 
place  to  place,  caught  and  cruelly  killed 
sometimes  and  again  miraculously  saved 
and  escaping  from  the  island  to  return 
when  better  times  should  come. 

Their  lives  and  their  deaths  were  like 
a  revised  version  of  Hebrews  xi  ;33, 
and  the  Christians  of  Madagascar  are  to¬ 
day  reaping  the  harvest  of  peace  sprung 
from  the  tears  and  blood  sown  by  those 
brave  hearts  of  60  years  ago.  Some, 
too,  of  those  first  martyrs  laid  down  their 
lives  for  daring  to  go  among  the  fierce 
heathen  Sakalanas  and  tell  them  of  Jesus 
mighty  to  save.  Two  young  Christians 
who  thus  felt  that  the  good  news  was 
too  good  to  keep  were  arrested  and  tor¬ 
tured,  and  at  last  met  death  as  only 
those  can  who  have  known  the  joy  of 
telling  to  others  what  a  Saviour  they 
have  found.  Their  last  words  were 
“Farewell,  beloved  friends ;  God  will 
cause  us  this  day  to  meet  with  him  in 
Paradise.”  Read  on  for  yourselves,  my 
beloved  children,  how  the  fire  of  perse¬ 
cution  burned  more  or  less  fiercely  for 
years  after,  and  yet  how  through  the  fire 
the  gold  was  purified  and  hjearts  and 
lives  were  given  to  God  from  the  power 
of  example  of  silent  and  brave  suffering 
for  Jesus. 

From  the  army,  from  the  court,  con¬ 
verts  came,  until  in  God’s  own  way, 
young  Rakatona-radama,  or  Radama 
the  younger,  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  and  son  of  the  blood-thirsty 
Queen,  was  touched  by  the  power  of  the 
Gospel.  Then  came  the  nephew  of  the 
prime  minister  and  confessed  his  faith 
in  Christ  and  his  willingness  to  die  if 


need  be  for  his  sake.  So  that  saints  in 
Caesar’s  household  became  a  reality  in 
Madagascar  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
as  well  as  in  the  palace  of  Nero  in  the 
first. 

I  have  only  space  for  one  more  pic¬ 
ture — taken  from  a  large  gallery — of  the 
power  of  Jesus  in  a  human  soul  to  rob 
death  of  all  its  terrors. 

Eighteen,  led  by  a  young  lady  named 
Ranivo,  greatly  loved,  were  brought  out 
to  die  in  the  dark  days  of  1849.  The 
story  says,  “A  pitiable  sight  were  they.” 
Not  as  the  conqueror  conies, 

They,  the  true-hearted  came. 

Each  man  and  woman  was  tied  by 
cords  to  two  poles.  They  were  wrapped 
in  coarse,  ragged  and  dirty  material,  rags 
being  thrust  into  their  mouths  to  prevent 
them  witnessing  for  Christ.  Yet  those 
eighteen  were  conquerors  of  the  truest 
kind.  Brave  John  Lambert,  the  English 
martyr,  said  as  he  was  being  led  to  the 
stake:  “Crowns  are  distributed  to-day 
and  I  go  to  receive  mine.”  Four  of  the 
Malagasy  prisoners  who  belonged  to  the 
nobility,  two  being  husband  and  wife, 
were  condemned  to  be  consumed  by  fire. 
The  remaining  fourteen  were  to  be  hurl¬ 
ed  from  a  lofty  rock  at  “Ampamarinana” 
called  afterwards  “The  Rock  of  Hurl¬ 
ing,”  not  far  from  the  royal  palace,  look¬ 
ing  down  by  a  sheer  descent  of  150  feet 
into  the  plain  below. 

When  the  sentences  were  pronounced 
a  terrific  noise  was  kept  up  by  beating 
drums,  large  and  small,  to  frighten  the 
prisoners.  But  the  purpose  failed.  The 
Christians  were  quiet  and  calm.  The 
rags  had  been  taken  out  of  their  mouths 
and  they  sang  a  hymn  about  the  Holy 
Land  they  were  so  soon  to  enter.  “Going 
Home  to  God”  was  the  refrain.  For 
those  to  bum,  the  fire  was  kindled. 

As  the  flames  rose  around  them, 
higher  still  rose  the  words  of  song,  and 
prayers,  “Lord  Jesus  receive  our  spirits ; 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.”  “His 
name.  His  praise  shall  endure  forever.” 
And  so  they  passed  to  the  ‘‘after  this”  of 
Rev.  vii  19,  where  there  is  no  more  pain. 

Those  to  perish  by  being  hurled  from 
the  rock  were  brought,  with  young  and 
beautiful  Ranivo  wrapped  in  matting, 
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bound  with  ropes  and  lowered  a  short 
distance  over  the  edge  of  the  rock.  It 
was  thought  their  courage  would  fail  at 
this  awful  moment.  “Will  you  cease  to 
pray — will  you  give  up  the  worship  of 
J  esus  ?”  Firmly  from  each  body  hanging 
in  mid-air,  the  answer  came,  “No, 
never!”  The  rope  was  cut,  and  one  by 
one  by  one  they  passed  through  the  gate 
of  this  stern  death  to  the  golden  city  be¬ 
yond.  Again  we  hear  the  echo  of  their 
voices  calling  to  us  to  follow  in  spirit, 
and  if  need  be  in  deed,  this  noble  army 
of  martyrs. 

A  glorious  Band,  the  chosen  Few,  on  whom  the 
spirit  came. 
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Since  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes  was  pub¬ 
lished  it  has  loomed  large  in  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  of  the  country  as  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind.  As  a  rule  the  secular  press  has 
been  more  unqualified  in  approbation 
than  the  religious  journals.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser  summarizes  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  forthcoming 
American  Review  of  Reviews,  written 
by  his  lifelong  friend,  Mr.  William  T. 
Stead — or,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
sheaf  of  notes  prepared  for  him  by  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  1890  and  now  published  with¬ 
out  much  editing.  “For  originality  and 
breadth  of  thought,”  says  the  Com¬ 
mercial,  “it  eclipses  even  his  now  famous 
will,  yet  it  is  merely  a  collection  of  dis¬ 
jointed  ideas,  hurriedly  put  together  by 
‘The  Colossus,'  as  a  summary  of  a  long 
conversation  between  himself  and  Mr, 
Stead.  The  paper  thus  summarizes  the 
contents  of  this  document : 

In  its  three  columns  of  complex  sentences 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  international  and  in¬ 
dividual  philosophy  is  embraced.  Perhaps  it 
can  best  be  summarized  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  organization  of  a  secret  society, 
on  the  lines  of  the  Jesuit  order,  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  American-British 
federation,  with  absolute  home  rule  for  the 
component  parts. 
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Brave,  valiant  saints,  their  hope  they  knew, 
And  mocked  the  cross  and  shame ; 

They  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  Heaven, 
Through  peril,  toil  and  pain ; 

Oh  God,  to  us  may  grace  be  given. 

To  follow  in  their  train. 

Boys  and  girls  of  this  safe  sunny  land 
of  America,  catch  the  spirit  of  Miss 
Proctor’s  beautiful  lines: 

Let  thy  gold  be  cast  in  the  furnace 
Thy  red  gold,  precious  and  bright. 

Do  not  fear  the  hungry  fire 
With  its  caverns  of  burning  light. 

And  thy  gold  shall  return  more  precious. 
Free  from  every  spot  and  stain, 

For  gold  must  be  tried  by  fire. 

As  a  heart  must  be  tried  by  pain. 

New  York  City. 
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It  quotes  among  other  extracts  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  scope  of 
what  Mr.  Rhodes  himself  called  his 
“dream.” 

What  an  awful  thought  it  is  that  if,  even 
now,  we  could  arrange  with  the  present  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  Assembly  and  our 
House  of  Commons,  the  peace  of  the  world 
would  be  secured  for  all  eternity!  We  could 
hold  a  Federal  Parliament,  five  years  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  five  in  London . “Fancy,” 

Mr.  Rhodes  goes  on  to  say,  “the  charm  to 
Young  America,  just  coming  on,  and  dissatis¬ 
fied,  for  they  have  filled  up  their  own  country 
and  do  not  know  what  to  tackle  next,  to  share 
in  a  scheme  to  take  the  government  of  the 
whole  world.  Their  present  President  (Mr. 
Harrison)  is  dimly  seeing  it;  but  his  horizon 
is  limited  to  the  New  World,  north  and  south, 
and  so  he  would  intrigue  in  Canada,  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Brazil,  to  the  exclusion  of  England. 
Such  a  brain  wants  but  little  to  see  the  true  so¬ 
lution.” 

Commenting  upon  this  document  as 
far  more  truly  a  political  testament  than 
the  will,  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  “Mr.  Rhodes 
was  less  English’  than  British,  and  less 
British  than  Anglo-Saxon,”  and  is  in¬ 
clined  to  look  hopefully  upon  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  plan,  being  perhaps  more 
inclined  to  find  that  “money  answereth 
all  things,”  than  are  some  of  the  religious 
papers. 
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Mr.  Rhodes’s  plan  for  actualizing  these  ideas 
was  based  upon  an  unprecedented  use  of 
wealth.  His  notion  of  a  secret  organization, 
modelled  after  that  of  the  Jesuits,  and  syndi¬ 
cating  its  funds  for  a  political  propaganda  is 
peculiar  and  would  be  deemed  wholly  quix¬ 
otic  to  the  average  reader  if  the  latter,  who  is 
generally  a  short-sighted  person,  did  not  recall 
that  Rhodes  actually  used  the  De  Beers  funds 
for  annexing  Mashonaland  and  Matebeleland 
and  generally  in  furthering  his  scheme  of  em¬ 
pire.  But  he  did  not  wish  his  syndicate  of  po¬ 
litical  Jesuits  to  be  narrow  or  provincial.  He 
would  have  required  them  to  go  forth  to  all 
Anglo- Saxondom  in  the  true,  self-denying 
spirit  of  Loyola  and  become  missionaries  of 
race  dominance  by  virtue  of  union  and  federa¬ 
tion.  He  thought  there  were  American  minds 
brooding  over  a  similar  conception,  but  di¬ 
verted  into  unprofitable  channels  by  the  design 
of  excluding  England,  and  mistaking  their  true 
sphere  of  action  in  ignoring  consideration  of 
their  own  kin.  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  define 
the  methods  of. his  proposed  secret  society  a 
little  more  clearly,  but  his  notion  of  such  an 
instrument  of  Anglo-Saxon  consolidation  is  at 
least  worth  thinking  about  and  will  be  doubt¬ 
less  set  down  among  the  tentative  expedients  of 
progressive  Britons  in  their  endeavor  to  solve 
the  new  problems  confronting  them. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  its  admiration,  though  recog¬ 
nizing  the  character  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
dreams. 

No  other  man  in  this  world  was  ever  moved 
by  admiration  of  the  workings  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  state  and  by  dreams  of  future 
international  co-operation  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind  to  dispose  of  a  vast  fortune 
as  Mr.  Rhodes  has  disposed  of  his  in  his  will. 
This  empire-builder  may  be  likened  to  Clive 
and  to  Hastings,  in  some  ways,  but  he  was  not 
of  their  class.  He  was  a  class  by  himself.  He 
was  not  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  the  the  first  raw  fruit  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century’s  megalomania — a  disease  that  is 
bound  to  work  wonders  indeed  through  men  of 
world-compelling  ideas  backed  uy  the  wealth 
of  Croesus. 

It  is  hardly  the  unexpected  that  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  Evening  Post  declines  to 
praise. 

That  no  picturesque  element  should  be  lack¬ 
ing  to  the  burial  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  Mr.  Kipling 
has  written  for  the  event  a  poem  in  very  nearly 
his  best  vein.  The  audacity  which  chooses  as 
a  burial  place  the  solid  granite  top  ot  a  hill 
called  “the  view  of  the  world,”  which  plans  a 
railway  for  future  pilgrims  to  the  tomb,  pro¬ 
vides  a  fortune  for  the  maintenance  of  a  last 
resting  place,  and  admits  no  companionship  ex¬ 
cept  of  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the 
Empire — such  audacity  of  self-confidence  finds 
few  parallels  in  the  world’s  history,  and  is  of 


a  kind  to  stagger  all  observers  who  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  immediate  impression  of  the 
event  itself.  Whether  Mr.  Rhodes  rightly  esti¬ 
mated  himself  in  the  light  of  posterity  is  neces¬ 
sarily  doubtful.  That  he  fairly  estimated  his 
relation  to  his  contemporaries  in  South  Africa 
is  shown  by  the  absence  of  criticism  of  his 
grandiose  plan  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  own 
memory.  It  seems  to  occur  to  no  one  that 
conspicuous  burial  is  usually  conferred  by 
others.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Grant 
needed  to  make  no  provision  for  tomb  or  mon¬ 
ument. 

The  poem  which  the  Post  praises  so 
highly  has  been  pretty  severely  criti¬ 
cized  by  most  papers,  as  perfunctory, 
somewhat  petty  and  in  general  below  Mr. 
Kipling’s  l^t.  We  give  it  and  leave  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  opinion,  while 
frankly  confessing  that  it  does  not  stir 
our  soul  like  some  of  Mr.  Kipling’s 
jxiems.  The  poem,  which  was  read  at 
the  burial  of  Cecil  Rhodes  on  tihe  hill 
called  The  View  of  the  World,  in  the 
Matoppo  HilTs,  Rhodesia,  was  cabled  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

When  that  great  Kings  return  to  clay,  or  Em¬ 
perors  in  their  pride. 

Grief  of  a  day  shall  fill  a  day  because  its  crea¬ 
ture  died. 

But  we — we  reason  not  with  those  whom  the 
mere  Fates  ordain 

This  Power  that  wrought  on  us,  and  goes  back 
to  the  Power  again. 

Dreamer  devout,  by  vision  led  beyond  our 
guess  or  reach. 

The  travail  of  his  spirit  bred  cities  in  place  of 
speech ; 

So  huge  the  all-mastering  thought  that  drove; 

so  brief  the  term  allowed. 

Nations,  not  words,  he  linked  to  prove  his 
faith  before  the  crowd. 

It  is  his  will  that  he  look  forth  across  the  land 
he  won — 

The  granite  of  the  Ancient  North,  great  spaces 
washed  w'ith  sun. 

There  shall  he  p..tient  make  his  seat  (as  when 
the  death  he  dared). 

And  there  await  a  people’s  feet  in  the  paths 
that  he  prepared. 

There  till  the  vision  he  foresaw  splendid  and 
whole  arise. 

And  unimagined  empires  draw  to  council 
’neath  his  skies. 

The  immense  and  brooding  Spirit  still  shall 
quicken  and  control. 

Living,  his  was  the  land,  and  dead,  his  soul 
shall  be  her  soul. 

Referring  to  the  expression  immense 
and  brooding  spirit,  ihe  Post  says  that 
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nothing  could  better  bear  out  this  charac¬ 
terization  than  the  statement  which  Mr, 
Rhodes  gave  to  Mr.  Stead  in  1890. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  in  a  word,  was  true  to  his  ax¬ 
iom  that  the  world  is  moved  by  money,  and  to 
his  constant  faith  that  the  world  must  be  ruled 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He  imagined  a 
secret  order,  patterned  after  the  admirable 
discipline  of  the  Jesuits,  which  should  bind 
together  the  enormously  wealthy  men  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America — “those  whose  aspiration  is 
a  desire  to  do  something.”  These  elect  multi¬ 
millionaires  were  to  rule  Anglo-Saxondom, 
and,  incidentally,  the  better  part  of  he  wonu, 
by  a  kind  of  gentlemen’s  agreement.  It  was 
quietly  assumed  that  their  power  over  Presi¬ 
dent  and  King,  Parliament  and  Congress, 
would  be  complete  and  undisputed.  Mr. 
Rhodes  never  had  a  doubt  that  a  few  men — 
a  kind  of  board  of  directors — of  his  own  type, 
could  as  quietly  and  beneficently  hanuie  the 
world’s  politics  as  he  had  organized  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  Cape’s,  and  practically  the  world’s 
diamond  mining. 

How  almost  grotesque  and  how  completely 
immoral  the  plan  is  needs  only  to  be  indicated, 
ihe  tedious  iliuminati  in  .the  second  part  of 
Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister  immediately  rise 
up  as  a  literary  parallel,  and  only  the  other 
day  Mr.  Ghent  was  forecasting,  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  a  “Benevolent  Feudalism,”  with  the 
millionaires  as  lords  temporal,  towarus  which 
he  believes  modern  society  is  drifting.  Mr. 
Rhodes  not  only  believed  that  paradox,  but 
would  have  worked  for  it.  This  shows  once 
more  how  lamentably  i.e  failed  to  appreciate 
racial  or  moral  forces  in  the  broader  sense. 
In  his  philosophy  there  was  no  place  for  the 
Crusades,  for  the  French  Revolution,  for  the 
heroic  death-struggle  of  the  Boers,  which  was 
preparing  under  his  very  eyes.  History  will 
not  forget  Mr.  Rhodes.  His  brilliancy  and 
forcefulness  give  him  a  place  with  the  largest 
figures  of  his  century.  But  the  time  may  come 
when  the  reservation  of  the  “hill  of  the  view 
of  the  world”  as  the  burying-place  of  those 
who  have  deserved  well  of  the  Empire  will 
seem  strangely  incongruous  with  its  being  the 
monument  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  has  flashed 
across  the  political  heavens  a  kind  of  comet, 
a  portentous  spectacle  to  all  beholders :  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  has  changed  the 
orderly  and  immemorial  motion  of  a  planetary 
system  which  responds  to  far  other  than  com¬ 
mercial  forces. 

The  Brooklyn  Times,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
Prof.  Adler,  who  ventures,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  benefactors,  to  compare  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  with  Mr.  Rhodes, 
with  the  palm  given  to  the  man  who  in 
his  own  pyerson  has  shown  how  to  bring 
a  whole  race  “up  from  slavery.”  Com¬ 
parisons  are  odious,  thinks  The  Times. 


It  should  be  possible  to  do  justice  to  Cecil 
Rhodes  without  disparagement  to  the  honor 
that  is  the  just  due  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 
Their  lines  of  work  did  not  parallel  each  other 
any  more  than  did  the  lines  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  Apostle  of  Ireland.  Rhodes  belonged 
to  a  dominant  race,  and  his  life  was  devoted 
to  extending  the  area  of  its  empire  and  mak¬ 
ing  its  place  secure.  In  some  respects  he  has 
been  scarcely  less  a  benefactor  to  the  African 
race  than  Prof.  Washington  himself.  He  has 
broken  the  sway  of  savage  and  bloodthirsty 
chiefs,  whose  chief  delight  and  occupation 
was  murder  and  slave  hunting;  he  brought 
peace  where  peace  had  never  been  known  since 
the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  and  he  brought 
under  the  influence  of  a  humane  civilization 
millions  of  barbarians  who  had  not  even  at¬ 
tained  to  the  civilization  of  the  fig  leaf.  That 
was  not,  indeed,  his  primary  object.  He  was 
an  empire-builder,  and  the  dream  of  his  life 
was  to  consolidate  the  people  of  Germanic 
stock  in  a  confederacy  that  should  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world  unbroken  by  presenting 
a  solid  front  to  all  disturbers.  It  may  have 
been  a  dream,  but  it  was  a  grand  dream,  and 
although  the  disease-worn  body  of  Rhodes 
broke  down  in  the  effort  to  secure  its  realza- 
tion,  be  has  done  much  to  make  it  possible, 
and  his  work  will  go  on  after  his  death.  .  .  . 
The  value  of  the  will  does  not  lie  in  the  schol¬ 
arships  for  which  it  provides,  although  these 
are  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  advantage  to 
thousands ;  it  is,  rather,  in  the  ideals  of  life 
and  manhood  which  it  so  carefully  sets  forth. 
It  is  said  by  those  who  could  see  nothing 
worthy  in  his  life  that  his  will  is  theatrical 
and  self-glorious,  but  during  his  life  even  the 
most  malevolent  of  his  censors  did  not  accuse 
him  of  being  a  poseur.  He  was  too  much  in 
earnest  to  care  for  histrionic  effects,  and  his 
will  is  simply  the  recorded  expression  of  his 
ideas  of  individual  manhood  and  national  as- 
ihration.  It  will  be  a  more  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory  than  even  the  imperial 
domain  of  Rhodesia  which  he  gave  to  civil¬ 
ization. 

The  Rochester  Post-Express  looks  to 
the  methods  by  which  those  millions  were 
made  which  Mr.  Rhodes  proposed  to  de¬ 
vote  to  such  great  ends,  and  indulges  in  no 
brilliant  anticipations  of  the  results  of 
his  plans. 

Money  does  not  smell  of  its  source,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  sayingt  but  how  it  came  and  whence  it 
came  are  essential  questions  in  measuring  the 
character  of  the  man  who  nas  it.  So  far  as 
Cecil  Rhodes  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
his  ambition,  and  his  love  of  wealth  led  him 
into  great  enterprises,  out  of  which  many  pros¬ 
pered,  and  through  which  the  scope  of  man’s 
conquest  of  nature  was  broadened  and  the  com¬ 
mon  store  of  comfort  increased.  His  concep¬ 
tions  were  far-reaching,  bold,  and,  where  they 
involved  the  plunder  of  earth’s  treasures  and 
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the  surmounting  of  nature’s  opposition  and 
obstacles,  they  were  noble.  In  carrying  them 
out,  it  became  necessary  to  crush  rivals  and 
degrade  native  races;  and  he  never  hesitated 
to  do  either  of  these  things,  whether  force  or 
fraud  was  needed;  but  in  all  likelihood  his  ca¬ 
reer  was  on  the  whole  beneficent,  and  his 
methods  no  worse  than  those  of  other  men  of 
his  type,  until  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  aouth  African  re¬ 
publics.  Then  he  became  distinctly  a  lorce  for 

evil . Beside  the  destruction  that 

war  has  wrought,  the  waste  of  labor,  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  industries,  the  burning  of  property, 
the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  financial 
loss,  the  fortune  even  of  Rhodes  is  trivial ;  and 
when  we  take  into  account  the  sacrifice  of  life 
on  the  battlefield,  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the 
concentration  camps,  the  agony  of  wounds,  and 
the  pangs  of  grief  which  the  conflict  has 
brought,  we  may  put  aside  Rhodes’s  whole  per¬ 
sonality,  his  schemes,  his  dreams,  and  his  wealth 
as  too  insignificant  for  consideration.  No 
one  man  can  be  set  in  the  balance  against  all 
that  woe.  In  the  will  disposing  of  his  money 
he  made  an  effort  to  conciliate  the  opinion  of 
posterity.  He  had  great  faith  in  the  power  of 
money,  and  he  set  apart  a  certain  amount  of  it 
to  buy  good  repute,  so  to  speak;  not  with  a 
cynical  design  to  corrupt  opinion,  but  in  a  sort 
of  unconscious  yearning  for  approval  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  So  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the 
universal  chorus  of  praise  in  the  American 
newspapers,  it  was  a  good  investment.  .  .  . 
Rhodes,  however,  adopted  this  policy  wuh  the 
professed  purpose  of  drawing  the  English- 
speaKing  nations  more  closely  together;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  sentimental 
design  will  have  any  effect  after  tne  first  gush 

of  feeling  is  over . So  far  as  the 

actual  amount  of  Rhodes’s  educational  gifts  are 
concerned,  it  is  strange  mat  there  should  be 
such  a  flurry  of  admiration  over  them  in 
America.  Had  they  been  made  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  as  rich  as  Rhodes,  or  even  half  as  rich, 
they  would  be  considered  of  small  moment.  In 
the  volume  of  “Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopedia,” 
just  issued,  there  is  a  record  of  the  gifts  and 
bequests  to  educational  institutions  in  this 
country  during  the  year  1901,  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000  and  over;  and  the  whole  sum  is 

$107,360,000 . Nevertheless,  though 

Cecil  Rhodes’s  contribution  seems  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  so  great  a  mass  of  gifts  from 
American  sources,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  comes  from  a  foreigner.  It  was  a  graceful 
thing  for  him  to  do  for  this  country,  and  for 
the  English  colonies  included  in  the  scope  of 
his  benevolence,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better  for  him  to  make 
fuller  provision  for  deserving  boys  in  oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  poverty  or  with  moder¬ 
ate  means,  and  at  present  oeyond  all  hope  of 
a  university  career. 

The  religious  papers  in  general  ap¬ 
plaud  Mr.  Rhodes’s  purposes.  The  In¬ 


dependent,  after  reviewing  the  will  at 
length,  consecrates  two  pages  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it. 

His  last  words  of  regret  in  passing  out  of 
life  threw  a  white  light  on  his  character:  “So 
much  to  do ;  so  little  done !”  These  seven  little 
words  of  the  man  who  perhaps  uid  more  for 
the  civilization  of  the  world  than  any  other 
man  of  his  age  are  as  illuminative  as  they  are 
pathetic.  The  grandeur  of  his  schemes  for  the 
development  of  a  mighty  continent  always 
loomed  far  ahead  of  his  wonderful  power  of 
achievement. 

Contrary  to  the  Post  the  Independent 
believes  that  Mr.  Rhodes  did  not  over¬ 
estimate  the  power  of  money. 

Cecil  Rhodes  knew  that  it  was  not  money, 
but  thought,  sentiment,  sympathy,  that  rule  the 
world.  So  he  did  not  proviue  i..at  his  wealth 
should  build  railroads  or  monuments,  but  that 
it  should  build  only  sentiments,  which  are  more 
substantial  than  any  constructions  of  stone  or 
iron.  His  wealth  goes  to  form  in  the  souls 
of  impressionable  young  men  sentiments  of  re¬ 
spect  and  honor  for  the  peoples  of  other  birth. 
Sul.  sentiments,  he  knew,  would  make  for 
peace  and  good  will. 

Contrary  to  the  Rochester  paper  The 
Independent  finds  much  promise  in  the 
plan  for  American  scholarships  in  Ox¬ 
ford. 

The  method  Mr.  Rhodes  chose  was  a  wise 
one.  We  have  noted  the  marked  affection  for 
England  of  Americans  like  Charles  Astor  riris- 
ted,  who  were  educated  there,  just  as  sympathy 
with  Germany  is  strong  in  the  nuiiureds  of 
young  Americans  who  have  studied  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  universities.  The  student  years  are  those 
m  which  affections  harden  into  permanence.  A 
hundred  young  men  spending  three  years  in 
special  study  in  England  could  not  fail,  as  they 
return  in  succession  to  this  country,  to  tighten 
t..e  ties  between  us  and  fhe  mother  country. 
To  be  sure  Oxford  sadly  needs  to  be  developed 
educationally,  and  Cecil  Rhodes  knew  it  when 
lie  gave  his  own  college  naif  a  million  uollars. 
And  we  would  not  so  much  desire  that  under¬ 
graduate  studies  should  ue  pursued  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  England,  as  we  should  that  they  taxe 
there  one  or  more  years  of  special  post-gradu¬ 
ate  study,  such  as  so  many  now  take  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Quoting  from  the  conditions  which 
must  regulate  the  award  of  scholarships, 
the  Independent  concludes : 

These  are  golden  words.  What  is  this  but 
the  Christian  lesson  of  sci^-sacrifice  made  the 
chief  element  in  character? 

The  world  will  rightly  judge  a  man  finally 
not  by  his  mistakes,  not  wholly  by  his  methods, 
but  by  the  great  aims  that  control  his  life  and 
give  it  permanent  influence. 
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The  Outlook,  with  its  usual  compre- 
liension,  sees  both  sides,  but  deems  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  entitled  to  a  place  beside 
Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Rhodes’s  scheme  is  on  a  scale  with  all 
his  plans;  it  is  bold  to  the  point  of  audacity; 
It  is  comprehensive  and  far-seeing,  ana  it  is 
the  plan  of  an  idealist . It  was  char¬ 

acteristic  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  it  demonstrates 
tlie  short-sightedness  of  some  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  which  have  been  passed  upon  him,  that, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  great  design,  he 
should  rely,  not  upon  the  attractiveness  of  ma¬ 
terial  prizes  or  upon  any  efforts  towards  for¬ 
mal  co-operation,  but  solely  upon  educational 
unity.  By  the  crowning  act  of  his  me  Mr. 
Khodes  has  put  himself  beside  Mr.  Carnegie 
as  one  of  the  foremost  educational  lounders 

in  the  hi.story  of  the  world . Mr. 

Khodes  was  not  always  scrupulous;  ms  iiicl..- 
ods  were  not  always  to  be  commended ;  he 
made  serious  moral  and  intellectual  blunders. 
These  The  Outlook  has  already  pointed  out. 
It  must  also  be  added,  in  any  just  estimate  oi 
the  man,  that  he  had  great  ideas,  that  he  used 
his  position  for  great  purposes,  and  has  given 
his  great  fortune  for  one  of  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  humanity. 

The  Banner  believes  that  iMr.  Rhodes  is 
underestimated,  seeing  from  the  nat¬ 
ural  point  of  view  of  the  college  presi¬ 
dent  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  will. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  thought  by  many  persons  to 
be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  yet  unfinished 
war  in  the  Boer  republics,  although  he  has 
been  credited  with  being  governed  by  higher 
motives  than  personal  selfishness ;  but  by  this 
bequest  he  seeks  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
striving  to  bind  more  closely  together  the  three 
great  nations,  whose  combined  power  might 
prevent  war.  And  he  relies  quite  largely  upon  a 
sentiment  to  bring  about  the  closer  union,  viz. : 
the  fellowship  of  scholars  and  their  common 
attachment  to  an  alma  mater.  To  many  people 
this  will  not  seem  to  be  a  very  strong  cord 

to  tie  great  nations  together . But 

when  the  educated  leaders  of  rival  nations  are 
governed  in  their  public  acts  by  high  moral 
ideals,  and  stand  in  friendly  personal  relations, 
there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  influence  for 
good  they  may  exert  over  the  people  of  their 
respective  countries  in  moderating  their  pas¬ 
sion  and  removing  their  prejudices.  Years  ago 
when  our  ministers  preached  more  frequently 
on  the  signs  of  a  coming  millennium  than  they 
now  do.  a  favorite  text  was,  “Many  shall  run 
to  and  fro  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.” 
When  the  choice  of  young  men  of  the  great 
nations  pass  freely  from  country  to  country 
for  the  highest  education,  and  the  best  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Japan,  China,  India  and  the  isles 
of  the  Pacific  are  sent  from  home  to  mingle 
with  them,  some  great  changes  preparatory  to 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  may  be  expected. 


The  Intelligencer  is  brief  but  eulo¬ 
gistic. 

No  one  individual  has  exerted  a  more  mas¬ 
terful  influence  in  the  development  of  the  dark 
continent  than  he,  and  whether  always  for 
what  is  best  or  not,  none  has  left  a  more  abid¬ 
ing  impress  on  its  future.  In  the  grandeur  of 
his  ideals  and  the  vastness  of  his  plans,  and 
even  in  the  extent  of  their  realization,  he  de¬ 
served  the  title  given  him  in  an  African  ro¬ 
mance  ot  a  year  or  two  ago — The  Colossus. 
His  idea  of  a  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  will  doubt¬ 
less  some  day  be  realized,  and  very  possibly 
that  of  a  South  African  Federation  under  the 
British  flag.  But  the  latter  cannot  but  be  de¬ 
layed,  so  tar  as  the  welding  of  the  two  races 
are  concerned,  by  Cecil  Rhodes'  own  act  in 
promoting  if  not  inaugurating  the  unfortunate 
Jameson  raid,  the  cause  of  the  present  cruel 
war.  His  will  even  attests  the  grandeur  of 
his  conceptions  in  establishing  educational 

foundations . In  every  way  Cecil 

Rhodes  was  a  marked  man. 

The  American  Weekly,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  frankly  condemnatory. 

It  is  pathetic  to  read  that  on  his  dying  bed 
Mr.  Rhodes  said  over  and  over  again:  “So 
little  done,  and  so  much  to  do.”  He  nas  in¬ 
deed  done  much.  His  achievements  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  history  of  South 
Africa  are  very  great.  There  his  ability  shone 
out  in  a  remarkable  manner,  through  a  ruth¬ 
less  will.  But  his  schemes  as  a  statesman  had 
.ill  perished  before  his  death.  He  put  no  gre.at 
legislative  measure  of  beneficence  upon  the 
statute  book  of  Cape  Colony  while  he  was 
Prime  Minister.  He  very  nearly,  by  his  blun¬ 
dering,  lost  the  very  territory  he  was  longing 
to  acquire  for  Great  Britain  in  1884;  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  awful  trust  put  into 
his  hands  by  the  charter  for  the  government  of 
Rhodesia;  he  plunged  South  African  history 
into  bitterness  and  suspicion  and  strife  by  his 
own  intrigues  and  mistakes,  which  made  the 
Raid  possible.  In  fact,  Mr.  Rhodes,  on  the  side 
of  life  where  his  great  ambitions  lay,  was  a 
complete  failure,  and  he  failed  because  he  was 
no  real  statesman.  His  shortsightedness  when 
dealing  with  statecraft  is  shown  by  the  confi 
dence  with  which  he  said  in  the  summer  of 
1809  that  there  would  be  no  war,  and  again 
that  victory  would  come  soon  to  the  British. 
He  was  supposed  to  know  South  Africa  better 
than  even  the  Colonial  Office,  yet  that  was  his 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  condition,  resources 
and  purpose  of  the  Transvaal. 

Of  his  personal  character  nothing  need  be 
said.  It  was  the  sheer  force  of  his  will,  his  vast 
.schemes,  his  financial  success  that  brought  him 
before  the  gaze  of  the  public.  His  theory  that 
any  man  could  be  bought,  and  his  free  use  of 
money  in  gaining  adherents  for  his  projects; 
his  willful  insistence  on  an  impractical  policy 
in  relation  alike  to  the  Dutch  and  the  natives, 
and  their  relations  to  the  British  Government ; 
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his  unshrinking  determination  to  do  anything 
from  buying  up  a  company  to  smashing  a  native 
tribe  or  creating  a  revolution  in  a  neighboring 
country,  in  order  to  gain  his  ends;  these  fea¬ 
tures  made  him  the  most  dangerous  man  in 
South  Africa  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  is 
sad,  but  it  is  true,  to  say  that  the  political 
atmosphere  of  South  Africa  w'ill  be  more  clear 
and  the  problems  more  simple  for  the  removal, 
by  the  hand  of  God,  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

The  Watchman,  admiring  Rhodes’s 
scholarship  plan,  suggests  a  counter  move 
of  even  greater  practical  value. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  American 
multi-millionaire  might  promote  the  union  of 
the  two  nations,  and  neutralize  this  feature  of 
Mr.  Rhodes’  program  by  giving  ten  millions 
to  endow  a  hundred  scholarships  in  American 
universities  for  the  youth  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  Wales.  They  would  carry 
home  with  them  after  they  had  completed  their 
course  of  study  here  some  ideas  that  might 
prove  as  illuminating  to  their  countrymen  as 
those  that  Americans  will  bring  back  from 
Oxford  will  be  to  the  rest  of  us.  The  idea 
of  establishing  such  scholarships  here  would 
naturally  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  if 
he  still  remains  firm  in  the  rather  militant  type 
of  faith  that  inspired  his  “Triumphant  Democ¬ 
racy.” 

The  Central  Christian  Advocate  ap¬ 
pears  to  consider  Mr.  Rhodes  rather  in 
the  light  of  an  anachronism. 

“That  young  man,”  said  President  Paul  Kru¬ 
ger  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  “will  cause  me  much 
trouble.  Well,  the  race-horse  is  swifter  than 
the  ox,  but  the  ox  can  draw  greater  loads.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  personality,  which, 
after  the  figure  of  Mr.  Kruger,  was  energetic, 
direct  and  difficult  to  curb,  was  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  glory  and  much  of  the  obloquy  at¬ 
tached  to  the  British  Empire  in  South  .\frica 
in  this  generation.  The  dream  of  the  young 
empire-builder  was  worthy  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  it  was  a  railroad  from  Cape  Town  to 
Cairo  and  a  vast  belt  of  territory  on  either  side 
rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  to 
swell  the  world-power  of  the  British  Empire. 

.  .  .  .  He  had  the  directness  of  Cromwell 
in  setting  about  his  task,  but  he  had  not  Crom¬ 
well’s  conscience.  He  was  like  a  robber  baron 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  indifferent  to 
method.  War  to  him  was  merely  a  tool.  This 
has  spotted  his  character.  But  he  believed  that 
war  would  bring  an  ultimate  good,  in  tms  he 
was  like  Bismarck.  He  u.a  not  hesitate  to  send 
Jameson  on  his  raid  to  overthrow'  the  republic 
of  the  Transvaal.  This  raid  gave  the  Boers 
their  grounds  for  increasing  their  fighting  re¬ 
sources.  From  the  date  of  the  Jameson  Raid 
a  general  war  became  inevitable  anu  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  was  because  oi  the  “stagger¬ 
ing  price”  paid  by  England  in  this  war,  not  yet 


ended,  that  Rhodes  broKe  in  health,  became 
melancholic,  restless,  irritable,  and,  while  yet 
under  fifty,  was  struck  with  death. 

Unity  closes  its  notice  of  the 
great  South  African  statesman  and  ex¬ 
ploiter  in  a  strain  quite  different  from 
most  of  its  contemporaries: 

We  will  not  think  harshly  of  the  dead.  Poor 
Cecil  Rhodes !  What  a  failure  is  here !  Some 
day  further  along  the  historian  will  trace  the 
great,  cruel,  unwarranted  and  inexcusable  war 
of  the  British  upon  the  Boers  to  the  false  es¬ 
timates  and  the  malign  influences  of  ths  man 
and  his  associates,  who  believed  in  the  power 
of  money,  who  measured  national  glory  and 
strength  by  gold  standards.  He  believed  with 
all  his  heart  in  the  commercialism  he  so  sig¬ 
nificantly  represented,  but  nothing  will  save 
his  name  from  practical  forgetfulness  because 
he  trusted  transient  things.  It  will  yet  be  seen 
that  with  all  his  sagacity  his  very  business 
judgments  were  unsafe;  that  his  estimates  of 
his  neighbors  and  townspeople  the  Boers  was 
essentially  wrong,  because  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  power  of  conviction,  the  might  of 
sincerity,  the  conquering  quality  of  religion, 
even  though  it  be  the  religion  of  narrow  dog¬ 
mas  and  circumscribed  by  unscientific  thought 
and  inartistic  ritual. 

The  Cecil  Rhodes  estimate  of  Oom  Paul 
made  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  but  Oom  Paul’s  rustic  home  was 
the  place  of  prayer  and  of  love,  and  thus  far 
the  praying  Boer  has  astonished  the  world  as 
well  as  his  gold  hunting  Anglo-Saxon  enemy, 
by  his  power  of  resistance,  his  gift  of  endur¬ 
ance,  by  his  material  resorces,  for  when  his 
power  to  acquire  ceases,  he  has  developed  an 
unlimited  power  of  doing  without. 

One  lesson  of  Cecil  Rhodes’s  life  is  clearly 
this,  that  money  can  never  secure  either  honor 
from  without  or  peace  from  within,  that  com¬ 
mercialism  unillumined  by  the  ideal,  untouched 
by  the  love  of  man,  will  defeat  its  own  ends, 
and  that  patriotism  unrelieved  with  the  sense 
of  the  universal  brotherhood,  untouched  with 
a  cosmopolitan  passion,  will  prove  a  delusion 
and  a  snare  to  the  wise  and  will  endjn  humil¬ 
iation  to  the  nation  that  inspires  it. 

The  Christian  Register  repte^ts  its  oft 
repeated  plea  for  Bible  study  in  the 
schools  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  na¬ 
ture. 

\ve  believe  in  the  Bible.  We  believe  in  the 
study  of  those  volumes  which  nave  come  down 
through  the  ages,  in  a  unique  collection  called 
The  Scriptures.  We  do  not  believe  in  exalting 
the  New  Testament  above  the  Old,  as  a  classic 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  modern  students. 
Both  these  collections  have  special  claims  on 
us,  and  are  peculiarly  needed,  as  indicating  the 
thought-struggles  of  humanity  from  the  time 
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when  there  began  to  be  upward-lookers  among 
men.  There  especially  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  rude  and  savage  strokes  of  sentiment,  there 
are  primitive  ways  of  looking  at  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  yet  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  give  us  in¬ 
comparably  tne  noblest  development  oi  man¬ 
hood,  the  most  noble  uplift  of  thought  that  the 
ancient  world  ever  compassed.  1  he  wonder  is 
that  we  have  filled  our  schools  with  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  left  out  the  Hebrew.  The 
still  greater  wonder  is  that  we  have  supposed 
that  we  were  teaching  the  Bible  by  restricting 
its  interpretation  to  preachers  who,  by  train¬ 
ing,  can  do  very  little  more  than  expound  text¬ 
ual  fragments.  What  we  stand  for  is  a  release 
of  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Moses,  Paul,  and 
James  from  this  subjection  to  prejudgment, 
and  their  restoration  to  free,  unbiassed  scholarly 
investigation,  precisely  such  as  we  yield  to 
Homer,  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  other  classics.  We 
desire,  in  other  words,  to  see  them  placed 
among  the  classics  of  our  colleges.  When  this 
is  done,  we  believe  the  result  will  be  not  only 
a  great  intellectual  quickening,  but  moral  ele¬ 
vation. 

Last  week  we  published  the  cheerful 
facts  about  religious  conditions  in  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges.  On  this  subject  Prof. 
Charles  M.  Moss  writes  in  The  Christian 
Advocate  describing  the  three  ways  in 
which  the  religious  life  of  students  in  col¬ 
lege  may  be  fully  conserved. 

There  are  but  three  ways  by  which  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  students  at  college  may  be 
fully  conserved.  It  may  be  done  by  each  de¬ 
nomination  making  special  provision  for  its 
own,  or  by  local  churches  aided  from  the  out¬ 
side,  or  by  student  organizations  assisted 
chiefly  by  people  conected  with  the  college. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  each  of  these  methods 
has  been  tried. 

The  first  mentioned  plan  was  attempted  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  some  years  ago. 
and  no  inconsiderable  effort  and  money  ex- 
oended  in  making  it  a  success.  Alexander 
Winchell  once  remarked  to  the  writer  that  he 
regarded  it  the  solution  of  the  question  of  de¬ 
nomination  activity  at  State  universities.  This 
view  was  held  by  others,  and  it  appeared  to 
have  much  promise  in  it.  But  it  was  found 
that,  large  as  the  sums  contributed  were,  they 
were  not  large  enough  to  carry  on  me  work 
successfully,  and  in  consequence  the  guild  move¬ 
ment  languishes  and  iias  become  largely  in¬ 
effective.  The  Methodist  Episcopal,  Cathouc. 
Episcopal,  Christian,  Presbyterian,,  and  other 
denominations  entered  into  the  movement.  The 
failure  of  the  church  at  large  to  respond  to  the 
need  indicated  that  it  was  not  willing  to  find 
its  opportunity  where  it  existed . 

The  plan  of  aiding  local  churches  to  carry 
the  extraordinary  burden  thrust  upon  them  has 
much  to  commend  it.  If  funds  could  be  pro¬ 
vided,  so  that  churches  could  be  manned  with 
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pulpit  talent  of  the  first  rank  and  subpastors 
of  fitness  for  the  social  side  of  the  work,  much 
might  be  done.  But  from  outside  no  such  help 
need  be  expected.  The  indifference  of  pastors 
and  people  to  the  religious  life  of  students  is 
not  only  anomalous,  it  is  painiul  to  those  who 
see  and  feel  it.  So  far  from  pastors  preceding 
the  coming  of  a  student  by  letters  to  local 
churches,  it  is  the  exception  to  do  so,  and  many 
times  students  are  counseled  not  to  carry  let¬ 
ters  with  them.  This  is  distressing  to  contem¬ 
plate.  The  denomination  gains  nothing,  no 
church  gains  anything,  and  the  spiritual  life  is 
imperiled. 

The  third  plan  is  pursued  at  Prof. 
Moss’s  own  college,  at  Urbana,  Ill. 

In  common  with  other  and  older  institutions 
the  Christian  activity  of  students  at  this  uni¬ 
versity  has  found  exit  through  associations 
managed  by  themselves.  It  has  been  a  settled 
policy  with  them  to  develop  their  own  leader¬ 
ship,  and  the  church  at  large  has  reason  to  be 
glad  that  the  resolution  was  taken.  For  the 
twelve  years  during  which  the  writer  has 
known  them  they  have  unfailingly  built  up  the 
church’s  inerests  in  all  feasible  ways.  They 
have  been  aggressive,  active,  successful.  ’  Their 
light  has  shone  with  no  interruption,  and  with 
no  doubtful  shading.  Everywhere  in  colleges 
the  same  plan  seems  to  be  in  vogue,  and  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  probable  channel  through 
which  students  must  be  saved  to  the  church. 

Then  describing  the  splendid  equip¬ 
ment  and  activity  of  the  YM.C.  A.  in  this 
institution,  he  concludes. 

But  the  question  involuntarily  comes  to  one’s 
mind.  What  could  they  do,  and  the  churches 
reap  from  it,  if  the  latter  could  co-operate  in 
this  splendid  performance? 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  of  Boston  recently  preached 
a  sermon  on  Have  the  Higher  Critics 
Hurt  the  Bible?  The  sermon  is  printed  in 
Zion’s  Herald  which  fact,  as  well  as  the 
sermon  itself,  shows  that  Boston  Meth¬ 
odism  is  by  no  means  terrorized  by  any 
cry  of  “heresy”  whether  East  or  West. 

It  frightens  us.  If  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  passionate  utterances  of  some  of  those 
who  claim  to  have  looked  into  the  matter, 
these  critical  scholars  are  enemies  of  the  truth. 
We  dare  not  trust  them  alone  with  the 
Word  of  God.  They  are  opponents  of  the 
orthodox  Christian  faith.  Their  work  cannot 
but  result  in  grave  injury  to  the  Church,  the 
Bride  of  Christ. 

But  may  this  not  oe  a  misapprehension  of 
the  real  purpose  and  spirit  of  these  Bible 
students?  Was  it  not  the  Son  of  Man  him¬ 
self  who  said,  "Judge  not  according  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  judge  righteous  judgment?" 
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Certainly,  not  a  little  of  the  opposition  to  the 
pretended  “higher  critical”  attitude  of  our 
own  Boston  University  Theological  School,  as 
that  opposition  is  found  among  some  of  our 
leaders  and  people  and  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  is  due  undoubtedly  to  this  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  real  purpose  and  spirit  of 
critical  Biblical  study.  For  this  particular 
school  of  the  prophets  is  not  only  the  best 
all-round  divinity  school  in  the  land,  but  its 
Bible  teachings  also  are  the  sanest. 

John  Wesley  himself,  both  in  spirit  and  in 
practice,  was  as  much  of  a  higher  critic  as  any 
recognized  teacher  in  Methodism  to-day. 
Some  of  Wesley's  own  exegctical  suggestions 
undoubtedly  would  be  pronounced  ultraheret- 
ical  by  some  of  these  same  ardent  leaders,  who 
proudly  boast  themselves  “Wesleyan”  Metho¬ 
dists. 


What,  then,  really  is  higher  criticism?  It 
is  simply  an  attempt  to  set  the  Bible  free 
from  tradition,  and  to  examine  it  intelligently 
as  any  other  book  is  examined.  In  the  third 
century  the  Bible  demanded  canonization. 
In  the  twentieth  century  the  Bible  demands 
criticism.  There  is  no  possible  way  in  which 
we  can  learn  the  true  nature  and  content  of 
the  Scriptures  without  the  most  enlightened 
and  open-minded  Bible  study. 

Who  is  a  worthy  priest  of  truth  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  criticism  or  searching  can  under¬ 
mine  the  Word  of  God?  This  Book  of  the 
stars  is  not  a  compendium  of  doctrines;  it 
is  a  nursery  of  growing  truths  and  lights.  If 
it  is  the  plan  of  God  that  this  Book  shall  be 
“taken  forth  from  the  ark  of  ceremonialism.” 
it  is  in  order  that  it  may  fill  a  larger  place 
in  the  life  and  activities  of  men. 
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The  Dayspring  Presbyterian  Church  Windows 

The  beauty  of  the  auditorium  of  the  built  on  a  rock,  the  little  bird — that  mere 
new  Dayspring  Presbyterian  Church  in  slight  bit  of  flight  and  song — set  him  dis- 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson  is  greatly  en-  coursing  upon  heavenly  themes.  The 
hanced  by  its  fine  windows.  Of  those  Dayspring  congregation  has  been  coun- 
representing  the  Annunciation  and  the  selled  to  look,  not  merely  at  these  win- 
Xativity,  the  Yonkers  Daily  Statesman  (lows,  but  to  look  through  them,  and  dis- 
says :  “They  are  among  the  best  sped-  cern  the  love  of  God  which  was  un¬ 
mens  of  pictorial  glasswork  in  this  city,  bosomed  at  Bethlehem  and  Calvary,” 
and  at  once  arrest  attention  by  their  ap-  “The  Annunciation  window  rqjresents 
propriateness  and  by  the  beauty  of  their  the  angel  with  outspread  wings,  hovering 
execution.”  over  a  group  of  shepherds,  who  are  gaz- 

The  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  ing  upward  with  wondering  fear  toward 
Charles  Elmer  Allison,  thus  speaks  of  the  heavenly  messenger  announcing  the 
the  reasons  which  influenced  him  in  the  coming  of  the  soul’s  Dayspring  in  fulfill- 
choice  of  the  pictures  which  have  been  ment  of  the  prophecy  in  the  last  chapter 
so  skillfully  wrought  in  glass ;  of  the  Old  Testament,  ‘Unto  you  that 

“Christ,  who  made  all  things,  estab-  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of  righteous- 
lished  the  laws  which  govern  thought.  •  ness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings.' 
Among  these  mental  laws  is  that  of  the  The  .rol)es  of  the  shepherds,  the  peaceful 
association  of  ideas,  and  evidently  the  fields,  the  pasturing  flock,  the  star-lit,  still 
Divine  Teacher  had  this  law  in  mind  waters,  the  shapely  hills,  the  night-sky 
when  he  spoke,  for  he  was  aexustomed  and  the  cherub-attended  Angel,  constitute 
to  hang  lessons  of  eternity  on  the  things  a  picture  as  significant  as  it  is  beautiful, 
of  time;  his  mind  glanced  upward  from  Underneath,  wrought  in  fine  glass,  is  the 
every  topic ;  when  one  struck  a  note  he  text,  “Unto  you  is  born  a  Saviour.” 
struck  the  octave.  For  example,  he  The  other  window  represents  the  soul’s 
taught  the  Samaritan  woman,  who  came  Dayspring — the  infant  Jesus.  Over¬ 
seeking  the  water  of  Jacob’s  well,  to  head  is  the  sun,  just  rising  above 
think  of  the  living  water — the  love  of  the  distant  hills,  its  glow  richly  coloring 
Jacob’s  God.  The  lighted  candle,  the  the  horizon  of  the  eastern  sky.  Above  a 
beautiful  lilies,  the  city-crowned  hill,  the  fleecy  cloud  is  a  pale  star,  dimming  be- 
lost  sheep,  the  hen  mothering  her  chick-  fore  the  increasing  light  of  the  morning, 
ens,  the  evening  sky,  the  sower,  the  In  the  Oriental  khan,  Mary,  the  adoring 
gate,  the  door,  the  g(X>d  tree,  the  house  mother,  in  robe  of  rich  blue,  bends  with 
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tender  grace  over  the  manger-cradle.  A  a  lamb.  Underneath  this  scene  is  the 
group  of  devout  shepherds,  representing  text,  glass-wrought,  “The  Dayspring 
infancy,  youth  and  age  are  looking  at  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.” 


seph  stands  near,  and  within  the  stable  These  two  windows  were  made  by  the 
are  seen  the  heads  of  two  dumb  animals.  Colgate  Art  Glass  Company,  of  New 
In  the  background  is  a  shepherd  carrying  York. 
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The  Future  Mediterranean 

Prof.  Harry  Judson  Pratt 


The  American  people  in  the  last  few 
years  have  learned  that  there  are  other 
countries  than  the  United  States,  and 
other  political  questions  than  those  re¬ 
lating  to  the  tariff,  the  currency,  and  civil 
service  reform.  Few  things  are  more 
odd  and  amusing  than  the  way  in  which 
these  notions  have  permeated  the  country, 
and  the  mixture  of  surprise  and  bewil¬ 
derment  with  which  they  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  To  most  people  the  eastern  ques¬ 
tion  is  matter  as  yet  of  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  the  spring  of  1898  the  despatches 
from  Hong  Kong  brought  out  atlases  and 
school  geographies  in  myriads  of  homes. 
Where  and  what  were  the  Philippine 
Islands?  Somewhere  towards  Asia,  un¬ 
doubtedly.  Were  they  Spanish  or  Portu¬ 
guese  ?  Quien  sabe  ?  In  fact  the  Philip¬ 
pines  were  discovered  by  the  American 
people  in  1898,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
whole  new  world  of  policies  and  ideas 
and  interests  which  before  had  been 
only  dimly  apprehended. 

Mr.  G>lquhoun’s  book*  is  devoted  to 
one  phase  of  those  new  questions.  As 
the  Mediterranean  was  the  focus  of  life 
through  all  the  ages  until  the  Renaiss¬ 
ance,  and  as  the  Atlantic  has  been  the 
centre  of  the  world's  interests  for  the 
last  four  hundred  years,  so  it  is  thought 
by  many  that  the  Pacific  will  for  the  com¬ 
ing  century  be  the  seat  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
velopment  and  of  the  keenest  interna¬ 
tional  rivalry.  The  situation,  political,  so¬ 
cial,  commercial,  of  the  lands  which  gir¬ 
dle  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Colquhoun  treats  at 
some  length.  The  main  portion  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  the  Dutch  and  Japan.  A 
single  chapter  discusses  the  interests  of 
Germany,  France,  Russia  and  China — 
rather  scant  space  for  the  vast  and  com¬ 
plex  interrelations  of  these  powers. 

As  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  been  a  British 
Colonial  Administrator  in  South  Africa 

♦The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific.  ^  Archibald  R. 
Colquhoun.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


and  in  Burma,  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  in  the  Far  East,  and  the 
author  of  readable  books  on  China,  his 
observations  and  opinions  are  certainly 
worthy  of  attention. 

The  chapter  on  the  Expansion  of  the 
United  States  (Chapter  II.)  bears  on  its 
face  the  fact  that  it  is  written  by  a  for¬ 
eigner,  and  that  too  by  one  not  over  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  details  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  For  instance,  it  is  said  (p.  27)  that 
Louisiana  was  bought  in  1^3,  "with 
which  territory  was  acquired  Oregon 
(which  then  included  the  present  Oregon 
and  Washington,  as  well  as  other  neigh¬ 
boring  territories) .”  Oregon  was  no  part 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  no  part  of 
Oregon  is  now  included  in  any  territory. 
On  the  same  page  it  is  said,  “The  pur¬ 
chase  of  Florida  from  Spain  followed  in 
1821,  bringing  the  United  States  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.”  It  was  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1803  that  brought  the 
United  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
On  p.  28,  “the  Gadsden  purchase  from 
Mexico,  now  comprising  New  Mexico 
and  the  southern  part  of  ArizcHia.”  This 
purchase  included,  besides  southern  Ari¬ 
zona,  but  a  very  small  part  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico — the  southwestern  corner.  Such  in¬ 
accuracies  are  perhaps  to  be  expected 
from  an  English  writer.  One  can  only 
hope  that  his  treatment  of  the  possessions 
of  European  powers  in  the  Pacific  may 
be  more  exact. 

The  three  chapters  devoted  to  the 
Philippines  (iii-v)  will  naturally  inter¬ 
est  American  readers.  Mr.  Colquhoun 
is  a  student  of  Asiatic  character,  and 
therefore  does  not  share  in  the  bland 
ignorance  which  is  the  property  of  the 
average  American.  One  set  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  sure  that  the  Filipino  differs 
from  the  European  mainly  by  the  color 
of  his  skin.  He  may  be  educated,  he  may 
wear  evening  clothes,  he  may  use  the 
same  sort  of  language  which  one  would 
expect  from  an  American  under  the  same 
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circumstances.  Therefore,  it  is  argued, 
he  may  be  expected  to  act  about  as  the 
American  would,  influenced  by  the  same 
motives  in  about  the  same  way.  A  sec¬ 
ond  set  of  Americans,  basing  their  rea¬ 
soning  on  the  same  assumption  of  the  es¬ 
sential  equality  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  propose  to  Europeanize  the  Fili¬ 
pino  by  wholesale  through  the  American 
system  of  jxxpular  education.  The  com¬ 
mon  school  has  welded  together  our  het¬ 
erogeneous  European  elements  and  made 
a  uniform  Americanism  throughout  the 
republic.  We  have  come,  accordingly, 
to  have  an  unlimited  confidence  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  have  a  notion  that  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  of  American  school  teachers 
will  transform  the  Filipino  into  a  little 
brown  American,  thinking  our  thoughts 
quite  in  our  own  way.  Mr.  Colquhoun 
does  not  seem  to  share  in  these  views. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  well  known 
Malay  qualities — lack  of  stability,  lack 
of  solid  virtues,  lack  of  persistence.  The 
Malay  “is  never  honest,  as  we  count  that 
virtue,  never  truthful,  never  industrious 
or  persevering.”  “The  Malay  is  the  lazi¬ 
est  of  Orientals,  and  the  Filipino  is  not 
the  least  lazy  of  the  . Malays.”  Then  the 
Filipinos  have  their  blood  more  or  less 
mixed  with  Chinese  and  Spanish  stock, 
and  have  had  for  some  centuries  the  im¬ 
press  of  Latin  civilization.  None  of 
these  things  tend  to  solidity  of  character. 
There’s  plenty  of  glibness  of  speech,  plenty 
of  intellectual  subtlety,  little  reality.  “A 
witty  American  who,  being  a  fluent  Span¬ 
ish  scholar,  had  conversed  with  hundreds 
of  the  better  educated  Filipinos,  said  of 
them :  “They  will  write  you  essays  on  In¬ 
dividual  Rights  until  you  are  tired,  but  if 
they  met  Individual  Rights  in  the  street 
they  wouldn’t  know  him  from  Adam.’  ” 
Mr.  Colquhoun  is  interested  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  plan  of  new-creating  the  Filipino  by 
common  scnools,  but  evidently  has  his 
doubts  as  to  the  results.  Stability  of 
character,  the  European  point  of  view — 
these  are  matters  slow  of  growth.  It  is 
far  from  sure  that  the  Oriental  can  ever 
attain  them. 
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Of  course  one  does  not  forget  the  Jap¬ 
anese.  But  they  seem  to  be  exceptions 
to  all  rules.  Besides,  the  sudden  absorp¬ 
tion  of  Europeanism  by  Japan  is  too  re¬ 
cent  for  a  sound  judgment  as  to  results. 
In  any  event,  too,  these  islanders  are ape- 
culiar  people,  far  unlike  the  well  known 
Malayans.  The  curious  tendency  to 
argue  that  because  the  Japanese  have 
succeeded  in  rehabilitating  their  nation, 
therefore  the  Filipinos  could  probably  do 
about  as  well,  is  another  instance  of  rea¬ 
soning  from  irrelevant  promises.  The 
Japanese  and  the  Filipinos  are  brown, 
and  they  are  Asiatic  islanders.  They 
have  few  other  similitudes. 

The  twentieth  century  will  have  three 
great  fields  in  which  the  development  of 
European  forces  will  be  most  manifest — 
South  America,  Africa,  the  Pacific. 
These  will  be  the  theatres  of  great  events 
and  of  great  transformations.  In  two  of 
these  the  United  States  must  perforce 
play  a  large  part,  and  Americans  cannot 
study  too  assiduously  the  elements  of  the 
problems.  As  a  readable  and  intelligent 
contribution  to  such  an  understanding  as 
we  need  “The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific”  is 
decidedly  worth  while. 

University  of  Chicago. 

Recent  Books 

A  reverent  study  has  recently  been 
made  of  the  gospel  miracles  in  view  of 
modern  research  in  occult  phenomena. 
It  will  appeal  to  a  large  circle  of  per¬ 
sons — a  multitude  which  seem  to  grow 
no  smaller  with  the  advance  of  science, 
but  who  still,  as  in  ancient  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  delight  in  visions,  whisperings, 
dim  lights  and  mystery. 

The  book  in  method  and  spirit  belongs 
to  the  better  portion  of  its  class,  and  its 
conclusions  are  set  forth  as  aids  to  faith. 
So  much  may  be  said  fairly  in  its  praise. 
But  the  hostile  critic  will  find  material 
enough  for  his  attacks.  For  example: 

•  Psychic  Reseauch  and  Go.si'EL  Miracles.  A  study  of 
the  evidence  of  the  Gospels’  superphysical  features  in  the 
sight  of  the  established  results  of  modern  Psychical  Re¬ 
search.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Macomb  Duff,  M.A  ,  and 
Thomas  Gilchrist  Allen.  M.D.  New  York,  Thom.-’s 
Whittaker,  Bible  House.  $1.50. 
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The  authors  fail  to  set  forth  the  views 
of  their  opponents.  The  writers  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  writ¬ 
ings  certainly  would  not  recognize  their 
argument  as  resting  upon  the  “flimsy 
point”  named  (we  wonder  in  passing 
how  a  point  can  be  flimsy).  Xor  will 
scientific  men  be  content  with  evidence 
collected  by  men  who  think  a  marvel 
proved  because  a  sailor  who  saw  an  ap- 
j)arition  told  his  captain,  who  told  some 
one  else,  who  put  it  in  a  book,  p.  151. 
Nor  will  the  Christian  apologist  feel  that 
Christ’s  miracles  gain  by  being  put  in  the 
classified  company  of  modern  spiritual¬ 
istic  and  superphysical  wonders,  and 
shown  as  wrought  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  including  even  the  dim  light  of  the 
seance. 

A  handsome  octavo  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pages  has  reached  us,  contain¬ 
ing  The  Pnxrecdings  of  the  Webster  Cen¬ 
tennial,  the  commemoration  by  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  of  the  services  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Webster  to  the  College  and  State, 
held  upon  the  occasion  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  graduation  of 
Mr.  Webster.  It  is  due  and  fitting  that 
the  book  should  at  once  take  its  place 
among  the  important  Websteriana  of  our 
literature.  The  occasion  was  of  course 
to  a  degree  local,  but  in  another  sense  it 
was  a  national  and  even  an  international 
controversy  and  triumph  which  was  com¬ 
memorated.  The  “Dartmouth  College 
Case”  was  one  of  the  celebrated  causes 
argued  by  the  great  jurist,  and  his  vic¬ 
tory  gave  an  interpretation  to  our  funda¬ 
mental  law  which  has  forever  settled  one 
of  its  most  important  principles.  Thus 
there  is  good  reason  why  all  the  country 
as  well  as  Dartmouth  and  its  alumni 
should  join  to  celebrate  the  name  and 
services  of  one  who  is  counted  chief  with¬ 
in  the  ranks  of  Dartmouth’s  sons.  The 
addresses  delivered  on  this  occasion  are 
full  of  living  interest.  They  take  the 
reader  into  the  internal  life  of  men  and 
college,  and  they  comprise  within  brief 
limits  the  wit  and  sparkle  which  might 


be  scattered  through  a  volume  or  per¬ 
haps  be  lost  forever  for  lack  of  a  proper 
vehicle. 

Among  the  items  of  personal  and  local 
interest  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the 
characterization  given  to  Professor  Fran¬ 
cis  Brown  upon  whom  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Law  was  conferred ; 

“Francis  Brown;  scholar,  honor  to  an 
honorable  name,  of  repute  at  home,  of 
repute  abroad,  staunch  in  loyalty  to 
truth,  at  the  forefront  in  theological 
progress.”  Those  who  know  him  best 
will  join  in  acknowledging  the  truth  of 
these  words,  few  in  number  but  mighty 
in  their  import. 

The  report  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  “Committee  of  Fifteen”  in 
New  York  upon  The  Social  Evil  is  not 
pleasant  reading.  A  considerable  por- 
lion  of  it  has  to  do  with  historical  matter, 
and  more  with  accounts  of  methods  of 
regulation  and  suppression  employed  in 
European  cities.  But  the  main  part  and 
purpose  is  “with  special  reference  to 
conditions  in  the  City  of  New  York.” 
Experience  elsewhere  is  valuable  for  in¬ 
struction  and  correction,  but  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  problem  in  this  city  is  hard¬ 
er  than  in  Paris  or  Berlin.  The  report 
does  not  blink  the  seriousness  or  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  situation.  The  language 
used  is  plain  but  unexceptionable.  The 
final  conclusion  seems  wise  and  sound. 
But  one  thing  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  daily ;  that  a  feeble  politi¬ 
cal  conscience,  sulx)rdinating  public  good 
to  considerations  of  party,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  continuance  of  the  greatest 
menace  to  public  morality  against  which 
New  York  is  called  to  contend,  the  in¬ 
famous  Raines  law  “hotel.”  (New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii, 
188). 

Mr.  Henry  Varley’s  volume  on  The 
Evangel  of  the  Risen  Christ  comes  to  us 
in  an  American  edition  from  the  house 
of  the  Revell  Company.  The  title  and 
part  of  the  contents  are  appropriate  to 
the  season,  and  the  book  is  written  in  a 
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style  that  leaves  nothing  obscure  as  to 
the  writer’s  meaning.  The  central  truth 
is  valuable  and  fruitful,  but  the  treatment 
is  not  calculated  to  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good.  Those  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  Baptist  view  and  princi¬ 
ples  will  find  small  comfort.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  infant  baptism  is  denounced  with 
greater  force  than  charity.  It  is  called 
a  “caricature,”  and  pronounced  “priestly 
arrogance.”  Rationalists  and  “higher 
critics”  come  in  for  so  large  a  share  of 
opprobrium  that  one  is  almost  moved  to 
pity.  Such  books  as  these  do  no  good. 
Why  they  are  written  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture,*  and  why  they  should  be 
bought  presents  a  problem  that  we  can 
not  solve.  (Net  $1.20). 

Book  Notes 

Under  My  Own  Roof,  by  Adelaide  L.  Rouse, 
gives  voice  to  the  longing  for  a  home  which 
is  inherent  in  womankind.  This  is  a  literary 
woman  of  forty,  who,  after  some  fifteen  odd 
years  of  literary  work,  has  won  some  success, 
and  finds  herself  able  to  realize  her  dream  of  a 
house  of  her  own  in  the  countrv.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  interviews  are  described  in  a  real¬ 
istic  and  convincing  way:  the  agents  and 
architect  arc  delightful.  After  many  delays 
the  literary  woman  finds  herself  on  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  alone,  under  her  own  roof, 
with  plenty  of  shelf  and  closet  room,  and 
about  her  all  the  books  and  other  treasures 
that  have  been  stored  away  until  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  them.  After  a  time  she  shares  her 
pleasures  with  her  literary  friends,  one  of 
whom,  a  former  co-editor,  of  the  masculine 
variety,  takes  the  adjoining  place,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  delightful  friend  as  well  as  counselor 
on  general  matters.  Their  widely  differing 
tastes  provoke  some  lively  discussions.  The 
two  friends  work  out  a  social  problem  or  two, 
and  some  other  problems  of  life.  The  story 
is  brightly  told  in  a  humorous  vein  and  with 
a  realism  that  seems  charged  with  fresh  coun¬ 
try  breezes.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls  Com¬ 
pany,  $1,20.) 

Those  who  long  to  understand  the  life  that 
vivifies  our  woods  and  fields,  and  even  the 
larger  parts  of  cities,  will  seek  long  to  find  a 
more  delightful  companion,  or  sympathetic 
teacher  than  Ernest  Ingersoll’s  Wild  Life  of 
Orchard  and  Field.  The  reader  will  surely 
seek  the  opportunity  of  watching  with  eyes 
opened  by  the  new  knowledge,  and  of  making 
the  acquaintance,  or  being  tolerated  only  by 
the  most  interesting  though  shy  little  creatures 
of  the  field.  The  ivaterial  of  the  book  ap¬ 


peared  in  part  before,  but  revised,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  by  more  extended  observations 
and  life-like  illustrations,  it  is  almost  a  new 
work.  To  those  who  cannot  roam  through 
fields  and  orchards  it  will  also  bring  illumin¬ 
ation.  (Harpers.  Illustrated.  $1.40.) 

The  Secret  Place,  by  R.  Ames  Montgomery, 
is  sent  forth  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
help  men  to  live.  It  contains  fourteen  help¬ 
ful,  brief  chapters,  which  breathe  a  spirit  of 
devotion  and  at  the  same  time  are  filled  with 
a  piety  that  is  not  mere  sentiment  and  a  spirit 
that  is  not  artificial.  Personal  experience 
breathes  in  the  pages,  and  judged  by  that 
test  the  volume  would  seem  destined  to  fulfil 
its  mission.  (New  York:  Rcvell  Co.,  soc.) 

Ringing  Questions  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of 
sermons  by  George  Clark  Peck,  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  .  There  are  just  twelve  of  them, 
and  they  are  all  characterized  by  a  vivacity  of 
style,  a  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  a  robustness 
of  common  sense,  which  are  decidedly  refresh¬ 
ings.  They  may  not  live  as  homiletical  gems 
or  as  sermonic  models,  but  they  evidence  a 
message  calculated  to  reach  those  who  heard 
and  those  who  read.  (New  York:  Eaton  and 
Mains,  pp.  261.  $1.) 

The  Black  Cat  Club,  by  James  D.  Corro- 
thers,  is  a  series  of  pictures  of  life  among 
the  colored  people  in  our  Northern  cities, 
including  character,  sketches  of  many  types 
and  differing  social  positions  as  seen  by  one  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  this  race.  The  book 
includes  stories  of  tradition  and  folk  lore, 
verses  of  real  merit,  some  of  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Century 
and  other  high  grade  periodicals.  A  thread 
of  love  story  holds  the  different  sketches 
and  poems  together,  and  a  vein  of  true  humor 
appears  here  and  there.  The  little  volume  con¬ 
tains  some  treasures  for  recitation.  Mr.  Cor- 
rothers  is  half  white  with  a  strain  of  Indian 
as  well  as  negro  blood  in  his  veins.  He  seems 
to  embody  what  is  best  in  the.se  races.  While 
working  his  way  to  an  education  hie  was 
aided  by  the  advice  and  sympathy  of  the  late 
Miss  Frances  Willard.  Mr.  Corrothers  has 
been  and  editor,  and  is  now  a  minister,  though 
always  devoting  some  time  to  literature. 
(Funk  and  Wagnalls,  $1.) 

A  book  of  some  importance  is  Reminiscences 
of  Sixty  Years  in  Public  Affairs,  by  George 
S.  Boutwell.  As  Grant’s  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  as 
his  state’s  representative  in  both  houses  of 
congress.  Governor  Boutwell  has  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  in  making  history.  His  book  is 
said  to  be  full  of  personal  anecdotes,  dealing 
with  many  of  the  great  figures  of  the  last  5° 
years.  He  is  ^  years  old,  but  still  hale  and 
vigorous.  (Medure,  Phillips  and  Company.) 
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Literary  Notes 

The  most  considerable  contribution  to  the 
April  Review  of  Reviews  is  Mr.  Carl  Sny¬ 
der’s  article  on  American  Captains  of  Indus¬ 
try,  a  rapid  review  of  one  hundred  typical 
industrial  leaders.  Other  articles  of  especial 
interest  are  Educating  the  Deaf,  Blind  and 
The  New  Lying-In-Hospital  in  New  York, 
both  illustrateci,  and  a  character  sketch  of  the 
late  Col.  Francis  Wayland  Parker. 

The  current  North  American  Review  is  rich 
in  articles  of  timely  interest.  President  Har¬ 
per  of  the  University  of  Chicago  indicates  the 
Trend  of  University  and  College  Education 
in  the  United  States.  Russian  Schools  and 
the  Holy  Synod  is  contributed  by  Prince  P. 
Kropotkin.  The  Red  Man’s  Present  Needs 
by  Hamlin  Garland  who  is  so  familiar  with 
them,  while  Mark  Twain  is  at  his  best  in  an 
article  entitled  Does  the  Race  of  Man  Love 
a  Lord? 

The  leading  article  of  the  April  Southern 
Workman  is  a  study  by  Ex-President  Carter 
of  Williams  of  the  life  and  work  of  General 
Hampton,  the  founder  of  Hampton  Institute. 
Aspects  of  Indian  Music  presents  some  new 
and  interesting  laeas  in  regard  to  folk  music, 
and  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  of  The 
City  Negro  by  Professor  Kelly  Miller  is 
promising. 

The  heroine  of  Captain  Michael  White’s 
book  Lachmi  Bai,  published  by  J.  F.  Taylor 
and  Company,  is  not  fictitious  but  a  real  his¬ 
torical  character,  who  played  no  small  part 
in  the  Sepoy  Rebellion. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Atwater  Mason’s  latest  work, 
A  Lily  of  France,  reviewed  in  our  columns 
January  2,  is  now  selling  in  its  fifteenth  thou¬ 
sand.  It  is  a  historical  romance  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  intensely  dramatic,  at  the  same 
time  being  historically  accurate. 

Lucy  M.  Thurston,  whose  first  novel.  Mis¬ 
tress  Brent,  has  passed  into  a  fourth  edition, 
has  written  A  Girl  of  Virginia,  a  love  story 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  her  pub¬ 
lishers,  Little,  Brown  and  Company  will  bring 
out  early  in  the  summer. 

Maids  and  Matrons  of  New  France,  by 
Mary  Sefton  Pepper,  is  the  only  book  which 
portrays  the  hardships  and  adventures  en¬ 
countered  by  the  pioneer  women  settlers  of 
Canada,  and  is  in  great  demand  for  public, 
school  and  private  libraries. 

Cotton  Mather  and  the  witchcraft  craze 
figure  largely  in  The  Coast  of  Freedom,  an¬ 
nounced  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

In  the  Eagle’s  Talon,  a  romance  of  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  Purchase,  by  Sheppard  Stevens,  is 
among  Little,  Brown  and  Company’s  Spring 
publications. 

For  beginners  in  the  study  of  Spanish,  Ginn 
and  Company’s  Spanish  and  English  Conversa¬ 
tion  by  Ada  Edmonds  Pinney  is  particularly 
adapted. 


New  Publications 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. — Bramble  Brae,  Rob¬ 
ert  Bridges,  $1.25.  At  large,  E.  W.  Hor- 
nung,  $1.50.  Pen  and  Ink,  Brander  Mat¬ 
thews,  1.25.  Wistons,  Miles  Amber,  $1.50. 
Aliens,  Mary  Tappan  Wright.  $1-50.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Season,  Frances  Theodora  Par¬ 
sons,  $1.75.  Letters  from  Egypt  and  Pal¬ 
estine,  Maltbie  Dav'enport  Babcock,  $1.00. 
Plato,  David  G.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  $1.25. 
American  Citizenship  Yale  Lectures),  Dav¬ 
id  J.  Brewer.  75  cents  net.  The  Opponents, 
Harrison  Robertson,  $1.50.  The  Master  of 
Caxton,  Hildegard  Brooks,  $1.50.  Soldiers 
of  Fortune  (Play-goer’s  Edition),  Richard 
Harding  Davis. 

Fleming  II.  Revell  Company. — The  Evangel 
of  the  Risen  Christ, Henry  Varley,$i.20  net. 
Meditations  for  Quiet  Moments,  J.  H.  Jow- 
ett.  50  cents. 

Harper  and  Brothers. — The  Captain  of  the 
Gray  Horse  Troop,  Hamlin  Garland.  $1.50. 
A  Double-Barreled  Detective  Story,  Mark- 
Twain.  $1.50.  Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and 
Field,  Ernest  Ingersoll.  $1.40  net.  The 
Beau’s  Comedy,  Beulah  Marie  Dix  and  Car¬ 
rie  A.  Harper.  $1.50  net.  The  Dark  o’  the 
Moon,  S.  R.  Crockett.  $1.50. 

Dodd.  Mead  and  Company. — None  But  the 
Brave.  Hamblen  Sears.  $1.50.  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  of  .Assisi,  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  85  cents  net. 

Periodicals 

For  April. — Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Institute 
Tie:  Homiletic  Review;  Book-buyer; 

Bird-Lore  ( March- April )  ;  Cosmopolitan; 
Church  Economist ;  Sentinel ;  American 
Review  Missionary  Record ;  Bible  Student ; 
Treasury;  American  Me  All  Record;  Liv¬ 
ing  Age;  Benediction;  Writer;  Lutheran 
Quarterly;  Charities;  Journal  of  Zoophily; 
Missionary  Herald ;  Pilgrim ;  Woman’s 
Home  Companion:  St.  Nicholas;  British 
Messenger:  Good  News;  Gospel  Trumpet 
(Stirling,  Scotland);  Sailor’s  Magazine; 
Missionary  Review:  Review  of  Reviews; 
American  Journal  of  Science. 

For  .April. — .American  Missionary:  New  Eing- 
land  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register 
(supplement):  Biblical  World:  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Record;  Missionary:  Spirit  of  Mis¬ 
sions:  Our  Dumb  .Animals;  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine :  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Review  :  .American  Boy ;  Cambrian ; 
Non-Conformist  Musical  Journal. 

For  March. — Critical  Review  (London)  : 
Department  of  Labor  Bulletin,  State  of 
New  York;  Maryville  College  Monthly: 
Columbia  University  Quarterly;  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  Record;  Christian  City. 

For  March. — Australasian  Methodist  Mission¬ 
ary  Review ;  New  Education ;  Chinese  Re¬ 
corder  and  Missionary  Journal;  Young 
Men  of  India.. 
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Anent  the  New  .Theology 

From  a  Presbyterian  Minister 

To  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland,  Ph.D. 

My  Dear  Brother,  will  you  allow  a 
perfect  stranger,  who  has  no  other  claim 
upon  your  attention  than  that  of  a  com¬ 
mon  and  deep  interest  in  the  things  of 
religion,  respectfully  to  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  two? 

I  have  read  some  articles  of  yours  in 
The  Evangelist,  and  am  moved  to  write 
this  letter  by  your  last  contribution  on 
the  “Significance  of  the  New  Theology 
in  Character  and  Life.” 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  write  not  at 
all  in  a  captious  frame  of  mind,  but  with 
the  earnestness  of  an  inquiring  spirit. 
By  position,  preix)Ssession — prejudice,  if 
you  will — I  am  averse  to  what  I  under¬ 
stand  by  the  terms  “new  theology,” 
“higher  criticism,”  “evolution,”  etc.  Do 
not  turn  away  from  me  in  scorn  for  this 
avowal.  I  speak  with  candor,  and  I  hope 
for  a  candid  reply. 

You  rightly  say  that  the  first  question 
to  ask  about  any  theology  concerns  its 
truth. 

Very  well.  Now  suppose  your  new 
theology  to  be  true.  Does  it  not  leave 
us  without  any  other  foundation  for  our 
rule  of  life,  our  duty  to  God,  and  our  im¬ 
mortal  hopes,  than  our  own  fallible  rea¬ 
sonings,  judgments  and  conjectures? 
Does  it  not  take  away  from  us  every¬ 
thing  that  deserves  to  be  held  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  ab  extra  or  anothen? 

For,  see!  You  have  knocked  so  many 
holes  in  the  old  Bible  that  a  fourth  rate 
lawyer  would  laugh  you  to  scorn  for  re¬ 
garding  the  volume  any  longer  as  author¬ 
ity.  You  have  punctured  it  everywhere, 
not  merely  as  to  its  textual  exactness, 
but  as  to  the  sources  of  its  information, 
the  honesty  of  its  authors,  their  freedom 
from  superstition  and  misunderstanding, 
and  the  soundness  of  their  doctrinal 
teaching. 


In  this  last  article  of  yours  you  remark 
about  the  Atonement— confessedly  a  very 
deep  matter,  of  which  none  of  us  have 
gone  to  the  bottom — in  such  a  way  as 
appears  to  discredit  what  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  would  understand  to  be  the 
teaching  of  Paul. 

Now,  then.  Dear  Dr.  Macfarland, 
“where  are  we  at  ?”  What  under  heaven 
have  we  got  to  stand  on  when  the  very 
substance  of  the  apostolical  teaching  is 
impugned?  Tell  me!  For  my  spirit 
cries  out  in  agony  if  I  have  no  longer  a 
house  not  made  with  hands  to  dwell  in, 
but  a  kind  of  Nepelococcygia,  which  is 
no  house  at  all. 

Perhaps  you  will  take  no  notice  of  my 
letter.  If  so,  I  cannot  complain.  But 
believe  that  I  address  you  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  and  brotherly  kindness. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Dr.  Macfarland’s  Reply 

My  dear  Brother — I  thank  you  for 
your  letter.  Your  attitude  is  that  of  a 
great  many  very  earnest  men  and  women. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  frankly  that  no 
man  has  a  right  to  be  either  favorable  or 
averse  to  a  new  or  an  old  theology,  a 
higher  or  a  lower  criticism,  a  six-day- 
creation  or  an  evolution,  on  the  grounds 
of  “position,”  “prepossession”  or  “preju¬ 
dice.”  The  so-called  new  theology, 
higher  criticism  and  evolution  are  terms 
which  represent  the  views  of  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  theological  and  re¬ 
ligious  teachers  of  righteous  lives  and 
moral  purpose.  No  man  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  serious  obligations  of  pastor 
and  teacher  has  any  right  to  take  either  a 
favorable  or  an  inimical  attitude  towards 
these  systems  of  thought  without  long, 
patient  and  careful  investigation.  Have 
you  given  these  problems  such  investiga¬ 
tion? 

May  I  suggest  that  you  seem  to  ask, 
as  the  first  consideration,  what  are  the 
consequences  of  such  views?  This  form 
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of  Jesuitism  has  taken  a;ltogether  toq 
large  a  place  with  Christian  teachers. 
The  solemn  duty  of  the  preacher  is  to 
find  and  declare  the  truth.  If  it  be  God’s 
truth,  God  is  respionsible  for  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

If  by  a  “revelation  ab  extra  or 
anothen"  you  mean  the  relation  of  the 
human  soul  to  God,  then  I  would  an¬ 
swer  that  the  new  theology  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  general  significance  of  that 
term,  does  not  take  such  away  from  us. 

Modem  criticism  has  shown  us  that, 
so  far  as  the  record  of  the  Divine  revela¬ 
tion  comes  to  us  in  the  Bible,  it  comes 
through  human  media.  Evolution  has 
been  thought,  by  superficial  thinkers, 
both  among  those  who  accept  and  those 
who  reject  it,  to  do  away  with  God.  But 
evolution  signifies  not  causation,  but 
method.  It  does  not  do  away  with  Di¬ 
vine  causation.  It  is  simply  God’s  way 
of  working,  witnessed  in  nature,  history 
and  the  Scriptures. 

The  use  of  the  Bible  never  released 
men  from  the  use  of  reason.  It  is  by 
that  faculty  that  they  have  always  inter¬ 
preted  its  message.  The  reason  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  Divine  acts 
upon  men.  The  Bible  has  always  had  to 
be  interpreted  and  applied.  Men  have 
always  interpreted  and  applied  it  by 
means  of  their  “own  fallible  reasonings, 
judgments  and  conjectures.’’  Modern 
criticism  does  not  leave  men  dependent  on 
these  any  more  than  they  always  were. 

You  sf>eak  of  the  Bible  as  “a  volume.’’ 
It  is  a  collection  of  many  books,  by  many 
authors  and  compilers  who  lived  in  dif¬ 
ferent  periods.  Jesus  never  treated  the 
Old  Testament,  taken  as  a  whole,  as 
“authority.”  Over  against  many  of  its 
precepts  he  set  his  “but  I  say  unto  you.” 
If  you  ask  me  if  the  law  of  blood-revenge 
is  “authority”  for  me,  I  say  no.  If  you 
ask  me  if  I  feel  obligated  to  accept  cer¬ 
tain  Old  Testament  conceptions  of  God, 
I  again  say  no. 

But  the  fact  that  the  story  of  the 
Prophet,  the  bears  and  the  children  does 
not  give  a  correct  impression  of  God 
does  not  hinder  me  from  accepting  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  about  God  as  authority. 


And  it  is  because  I  accept  the  one  that  1 
am  obliged  to  declare  the  other  imperfect. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  evolution,  which 
is  God’s  method  in  every  other  aspect  of 
revelation,  the  Bible  is  a  self-consistent 
book.  The  revelation  it  records  was  pro¬ 
gressive.  The  thoughts  of  men  who 
lived  1,000  years  before  Jesus  were 
neither  as  complete  nor  as  correct  as 
those  of  men  who  had  the  ineffable  light 
of  his  message.  Read  those  books 
through,  beginning  with  the  earliest,  and 
we  find  a  gradual  and  growing  complete¬ 
ness  and  correctness.  If  the  views  of  the 
earlier  writers  were  complete  and  cor¬ 
rect,  then  you  place  these  men  on  the 
level  with  Jesus.  If  their  views  were  in¬ 
complete  then  they  were  imperfect.  If 
imperfect  they  cannot  be  errorless. 

On  fundamental  themes  these  various 
books  show  a  remarkable  consistency  in 
their  affirmatiohs  of  the  truth.  But  when 
we  examine  their  elucidations,  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  applications  they  betray  falli¬ 
bility. 

Looked  at  with  a  narrow  spirit,  the 
Bible  looks  inconsistent.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  historical  progress,  which  is 
merely  another  name  for  evolution,  it  is 
consistent.  Its  writers  saw  great  truths 
and  struggled  to  apply  and  adjust  them 
with  partial  and  growing  success.  These 
writers  came  on,  from  age  to  age,  cor¬ 
recting  and  supplementing  the  work  of 
their  predecessors.  The  variety  and  con¬ 
trariety  come  in  the  struggle  to  elucidate. 
But  throughout  all,  the  fundamental 
truths  hang  on  a  single  thread.  We 
need  Genesis  to  understand  the  later 
Psalmists  and  Prophets;  we  need  the 
Prophets  to  understand  Christ  and  the 
Apostles. 

The  Inspiration  of  Scripture  is  wit¬ 
nessed  in  this  progressive  development 
in  the  utterance  of  truth. 

I  think  you  are  in  error  in  saying  that 
I  impugn  the  “honesty”  of  these  authors. 
I  do  not  recall  anything  that  could  be  so 
construed.  If  so,  I  failed  to  make  my 
thought  clear. 

Of  course,  such  a  view  does  allow  for 
discrimination  in  their  “doctrinal  teach¬ 
ing.”  Have  you  ever  thought  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
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equal  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus?  Does 
Revelation  give  as  lofty  a  conception  of 
Jesus  as  the  fourth  gospel? 

As  to  Paul’s  teaching  on  the  Atone¬ 
ment,!  believe  it  fundamentally  true.  We 
need  to  remember  that  Paul’-s  terminol¬ 
ogy  was  affected  by  his  previous  training. 
The  Atonement  has  two  sides,  the  Gixl- 
ward  and  the  manward.  I  do  not  think 
that  Paul  could  possibly  be  equal  to  dis¬ 
closing  the  mind  of  God.  That  is  merely 
to  say  that  the  Apostle  was  not  infinite. 
He  does  not  profess  or  attempt  to.  Ilis 
later  interpreters  have  airily  done  that  for 
him.  His  teaching  of  Vicarious  Sacri¬ 
fice  has  an  eternal  truth. 

If  I  seemed  to  assail  any  doctrines  of 
the  Atonement  they  were  s.uch  as  men 
have  built  up,  assuming  to  do  so  on 
Paul’s  authority.  The  Godward  aspect 
of  the  Atonement  is  a  mystery.  Its  man- 
ward  aspect  we  can  affirm.  It  was  that 
which  I  intended  to  affirm  in  the  article 
you  refer  to. 

So  I  think  you  are  in  error  when  you 
say  that  I  impugn  the  “substance  of  the 
Apostolic  teaching.” 

My  statement  was  this ;  “The  so-called 
moral  theory  of  the  Atonement  empha¬ 
sizes  its  aspect  as  an  incentive  and  im¬ 
pulse  upon  moral  life  and  character.” 
This  is  but  a  transcript  of  Paul’s  “that 
I  may  know  him,  and  the  power  of  his 
resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his 
sufferings,  being  made  conformable  to 
his  death.  If  by  any  means  I  might  at¬ 
tain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.” 
Paul  everywhere  brings  out  this  thought 
of  man’s  moral  appropriation  of  Christ, 
the  re-realization  of  the  incarnation  in 
humanity. 

Any  “doctrine  of  satisfaction”  that 
violates  “God’s  moral  nature,”  would 
have  to  be  set  aside  even  if  Paul  taught 
it.  But  I  do  not  think  he  so  taught.  “Doc¬ 
trines  of  substitution,”  if  they  give  man 
an  “unjust  release,”  would  have  to  share 
the  same  fate.  But  I  do  not  think  Paul 
did  so  teach. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  which 
we  arc  forced  to  reject  are  many  and 
varied,  and  they  all  profess  to  be  ground¬ 
ed  in  Paul’s  teaching,  although  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  each  other. 


My  ultimate  statement  was  that  salva¬ 
tion  depends  on  character  attained 
through  Christ  and  his  Atonement.  On 
that  I  must  insist,  and  I  do  not  think 
Paul  denies  it.  Paul’s  “works  of  the 
law”  are  not  synonymous  with  our  term 
“character”  by  any  means. 

Now,  my  brother,  religion  is  not  the 
worship  of  a  book.  Religion  is  “the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.”  The  ulti¬ 
mate  authority  for  our  age  cannot  be  the 
concepts  of  men  like  ourselves  who  lived 
three  thousand  years  ago.  We  are  not 
obliged  to  take  “an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth”  because  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  cotintenances  it. 

We  are  not  to  deem  the  writings  of  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes  as  of  equal  value 
with  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  If  not  of 
equal  value  they  are — they  must  be — in¬ 
complete  and  imperfect.  If  imperfect 
they  cannot  be  errorless  and  infallible. 

God’s  revelation  in  Scripture,  as  in 
everything,  was  progressive,  that  is,  evo¬ 
lutionary. 

1  profoundly  believe  that  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  are  infallible.  I  do  not  believe 
any  other  man  has  so  spoken  or  written. 

But  even  these  must  have  their  inter¬ 
preter.  That  interpreter  is  the  “spirit  of 
truth.”  That  “spirit  of  truth”  is  another 
name  for  divinely  guided  reason.  The 
ultimate  authority  in  religion  is  that 
spirit  of  truth. 

I  thank  you  for  writing  me.  In  clos¬ 
ing  may  I  ask  you :  Have  you,  through 
“position,  prepossession  and  prejudice” 
closed  your  eyes  and  refused  to  investi¬ 
gate?  If  so,  you  wrong  the  men  and 
women  of  whom  -you  are  the  spiritual 
guide  and  teacher.  Or  have  you,  with 
open  mind  and  heart,  sought  earnestly  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  things  of  which 
we  are  speaking?  Believe  me,  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  die  with  the  .\postles.  To¬ 
day,  that  Spirit  is  guiding  patient  and 
reverent  men  who  are  seeking  the  truth. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  S.  Macfarland. 

Trouble  and  perplexity  drive  us  to  prayer, 
and  prayer  driveth  away  trouble  and  perplex¬ 
ity. — Melancthon. 
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A  Correction 

In  The  Evangelist  I  notice  this  para¬ 
graph  : 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  two  of 
the  late  Newman  Hall's  sons  are  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Rev.  F.  H.  Hall  is 
Dean  of  Oriel  College,  where  the  Oxford  move¬ 
ment  had  its  beginnings.  Rev.  E.  Vine  Hall 
is  a  Minor  Canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral, 
and  a  composer  of  church  music  of  some  note. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  my  dear  friend 
Dr.  Xewmati  Hall  never  had  any  chil¬ 
dren.  The  two  men  named  are  his 
nephews.  Let  me  also  add  to  what  I 
said  in  my  “Catalpa"’  letter  about  the  de- 
crea.se  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
that  there  never  has  been  a  time  wheti 
earnest  evatigelical  and  thoroughly- 
equipped  meti  are  in  greater  demand  or 
more  sure  of  receiving  calls  to  good 
fields  of  labor.  To  me  the  ministry  was 
never  so  superlatively  attractive  as  it  is 
to-day,  and  no  throne  was  ever  built 
as  high  as  a  Christ-honoring,  soul-sav¬ 
ing  pulpit. 

Yours  as  ever, 

Theo.  L.  Cuvr.KK. 

A  Silver  Anniversarv 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  in  one  of  his 
books  takes  occasion  to  commend  Cowley 
for  his  praise  of  littleness  in  almost  all 
things,  saying  that  “It  is  not  required  of 
every  man  or  woman  to  l)e  or  do  some¬ 
thing  great ;  most  of  us  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  taking  small  parts  in  the 
chorus,  as  far  as  possible  without  dis¬ 
cord.”  In  the  quiet  presbytery  of  Utica 
a  few  melodious  notes  have  just  been 
added  to  this  chorus  by  a  small  church 
in  the  city,  sounding  harmoniously  and 
sweetly  in  expressing  the  grateful  appre¬ 
ciation  and  sincere  rejoicing  of  the  people 
of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  be¬ 
cause  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  changes  are 
popular,  therefore  such  a  long  and  happy 
relationship  between  pastor  and  people 
is  not  a  frequent  occurrence.  This  church 


has  been  blessed  in  this  respect,  and  being 
aware  of  its  good  fortune,  seized  upon 
the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of 
service  to  show  in  some  way,  not  only  its 
regard  for  the  pastor  and  thankful  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  many  pleasant  years 
spent  togther,  but  the  hope  that  the  happy 
relation  will  be  continued  for  years  to 
come.  The  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  was  founded  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  was  its  third  pas¬ 
tor;  it  stands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city,  having  come  into  existence  as  a 
mission  of  the  First  Church.  Not  alone 
in  his  parish  is  Mr.  Bigelow  known  and 
honored;  he  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  Presbyterial  work,  and  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure  in  the  life  of  the  city ;  every¬ 
where  respected  and  esteemed  for  his 
ability,  energy  and  sound  judgment,  and 
not  least  for  his  genial,  hopeful  nature. 
If  success  is  measured,  as  it  should 
rightly  be,  by  appreciation,  then  surely  Mr. 
Bigelow's  life  is  a  true  success.  That  he 
has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  work, 
the  amount  of  it  he  has  done  for  a  num- 
!>er  of  years  as  the  clerk  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  bears  witness.  He  is  naturally  in¬ 
terested  in  philanthropic  work  and  is  a 
very  active  member  of  the  committees 
on  summer  playgrounds  for  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  for  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and 
he  is  the  efficient  chairman  of  the  Utica 
branch  of  the  Fresh  Air  Society.  His 
travels  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  utilized  as  material  for  lectures, 
some  of  which  have  been  delivered  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  city,  and  he  is  the 
Librarian  of  the  Oneida  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  These  things  are  all  outside  of  his 
legitimate  field  of  labor  which  is  never 
neglected;  he  conducts  a  Bible  class  at 
the  Highland  chapel,  but  of  course  his 
most  earnest  endeavor  is  devoted  to  the 
work  of  his  church  which  always  takes 
precedence  of  everything  else  in  his  heart 
and  thought.  He  is  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  school,  and  the  leader  of  one  of 
the  Bible  classes,  but  above  all  he  is  the 
pastor  of  his  church  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  .^nd  it  has  been  more  es- 
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pecially  because  of  the  hearty  sympathy 
and  love  between  him  and  them,  that  his 
people  gathered  in  the  chapel  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  8th,  to  tender  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bigelow  a  reception  that  should 
serve  to  express  in  a  measure  their  cor¬ 
dial  affection.  The  reception  was  an  en¬ 
tire  surprise  to  the  pastor  and  his  wife, 
and  was  in  every  way  a  most  delightful 
occasion.  As  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
— the  silver  wedding  anniversary  of 
church  and  pastor — a  solid  silver  tea 
service  was  presented  to  him,  and  we 
are  sure  Mr.  Bigelow  then  reached  one 
of  those  situations  in  life  when  one 
realizes  that  there  are  moments  when 
human  speech  is  a  very  inadequate  thing. 

A  Year  ot  Foreign  Mission 
Work 

It  was  a  year  of  prosperous  and  en¬ 
couraging  work  that  was  reported  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Women’s  Board  in  New 
York  last  week.  At  the  meeting  last  year 
in  Boston  it  was  decided  not  to  hold  the 
large  annual  meetings  away  from  head¬ 
quarters  every  year,  but  to  have  a  small 
meeting  each  alternate  year  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  rooms.  This  one  was  convened 
VV’ednesday  morning,  April  9th.  Next 
year  it  will  be  in  Utica. 

All  necessary  business  was  transacted, 
officers  elected,  and  reports  read  from 
each  committee  showing  the  range  and 
progress  of  the  work  done  by  this  Board, 
and  Miss  Hubbard,  the  Treasurer,  re¬ 
ported  a  total  of  $77,000  contributed,  of 
which  over  $9,000  was  from  legacies. 
She  spoke  of  the  summer  offering  to  be 
devoted  to  medical  work  in  China,  Korea, 
India,  and  Persia,  and  begged  that  no  one 
should  give  up  giving  because  absent 
from  missionary  meetings  during  the 
summer  months. 

Miss  Hamilton  told  of  the  advance  in 
work  among  children  and  young  people’s 
societies,  whose  members  number  6,000, 
and  gave  suggestions  for  workers.  Miss 
Strong,  speaking  for  Christian  Endeavor 


Societies,  said  the  banner  society  in 
Brooklyn  has  given  $1,000,  but  the  best 
of  all  gifts  is  when  Endeavorers  give 
themselves.  Mrs.  Atterbury  said  that 
over  6,000  copies  of  letters  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Exchange,  and 
Miss  Parsons  spoke  strongly  for  the  two 
magazines.  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman, 
and  Over  Sea  and  Land. 

A  careful  and  thorough  report  of  what 
has  been  done  in  our  presbyterial  socie¬ 
ties  was  given  by  Mrs.  Hatfield,  and 
showed  how  personally  the  home  secre¬ 
taries  keep  in  touch  with  them,  and  their 
officers. 

Mrs.  Woolsey,  Mrs.  Kimball,  Miss 
Cochran,  Mrs.  Dulles  and  Mr*.  William 
Brown  gave  items  from  the  printed  re¬ 
ports  of  the  foreign  secretaries.  There 
was  a  pleasant  interruption  in  Mrs.  Kim¬ 
ball’s  words  on  India  by  the  introduction 
of  Miss  Minor  from  India,  who  spoke 
for  her  own  station,  Ratnagiri.  She  feels 
that  the  work  is  most  encouraging  in  this 
Mission,  which  has  been  considered  most 
hopeless.  There  has  been  an  ingathering 
of  700  adults  and  300  children.  When 
Miss  Minor  and  Miss  Jefferson  went  to 
Ratnagiri  ten  years  ago,  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  most  arid  field,  and  since  then 
there  have  been  times  when  the  question 
of  giving  it  up  has  been  discussed,  but 
now  the  fruit  is  being  gathered  in.  Then 
there  were  only  six  church  members,  and 
as  there  was  delay  in  getting  their  letters 
these  new  missionaries  united  with  the 
little  church  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
Now  there  are  sixty-one,  and  they  thank 
God  that  they  cast  their  lot  with  them. 

From  schools  in  Japan,  in  Syria,  in 
India,  in  Persia  come  the  good  news  of 
souls  deciding  for  Christ,  and  from  Siam, 
Laos  and  Korea  is  the  glad  word  of 
growth  in  grace  and  additions  to  the 
number  of  converts  all  the  time.  The 
missionaries  in  China  write  bravely  of 
the  reconstruction,  and  take  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  rejoicing  that  it 
was  only  “things”  they  lost ;  in  Shanghai 
Miss  Posey  writes  of  fifty-three  boys  giv¬ 
ing  their  hearts  to  Christ ;  and  in  South 
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China  two  new  stations  have  been  opened 
and  the  work  in  Hunan  looks  hopeful. 

In  Persia  there  has  been  unusual  inter¬ 
est  in  the  girls’  school  in  Urumia,  in 
spite  of  its  being  so  restricted  for  lack 
of  funds,  and  the  hospital  has  its  stories 
of  the  healing  of  body  and  soul.  One 
Turkish  chief,  a  leper,  came  to  Dr.  Coch¬ 
ran  citing  the  case  of  Naaman  and  claim¬ 
ing  perfect  healing  because  he  believed 
in  Jesus. 

The  address  of  the  meeting  was  made 
at  its  close  by  Mr.  Speer,  who  said  that 
while  it  had  been  an  uneventful  year  out¬ 
wardly,  no  Boxer  uprisings,  no  Turkish 
massacres,  we  know  not  what  silent  force 
had  been  at  work,  destined  to  bring  un- 
dreamed-of  results  The  Gospel  has  been 
preached  to  some  soul  perhaps  whose 
conversion  may  influence  the  destiny  of 
thousands  of  human  lives.  Of  course 
there  have  been  discouragements  and 
many  disapp>ointments,  but  in  the  discon¬ 
tent  among  some  peoples  we  see  signs  of 
hope,  and  the  Gospel  has  been  received 
and  blessed  even  when  preached  through 
interpreters,  as  where  Mr.  Mott  has 
reached  thousands  and  Dr.  Torrey  hun¬ 
dreds  by  their  preaching  in  Japan  and 
China.  Great  results  of  the  seed-sow¬ 
ing  and  harvest-gathering  in  such  hard 
fields  as  West  India  are  surely  encourag¬ 
ing.  Korea  has  continued  its  spreading 
work,  and  no  station  has  been  more 
blessed  than  Pyeng  Yang,  where  there 
has  been  such  unanimity  among  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  determined  submerging  of 
each  personal  plan  and  suggestion  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  and  leading  of  the 
Spirit. 

The  union  of  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions  and  of  the  different  Presbyterian 
divisions  is  another  very  encouraging 
sign.  The  fourteen  different  kinds  of 
Pre.sbyterians  in  India  are  lookingtoward 
a  union  where  Presbyterian  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  small  and  in  parenthesis.  The  seven 
or  eight  diverging  sects  of  Methodists  in 
Japan  are  looking  toward  union.  There 
is  now  an  independent  union  church  in 
Mexico,  and  there  will  be  one  great  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  China. 


The  great  call  to  the  Women’s  Boards 
is  for  more  workers.  Forty -five  new  mis¬ 
sionary  women  are  called  for,  and  only 
six  or  seven  unmarried  women  are 
known  to  be  ready  to  go.  We  must  work 
with  the  young  men  and  women,  with  the 
boys  and  girls,  as  Bishop  Thoburn  said, 
for  the  future  of  this  cause.  Mr.  Speer 
gave  some  touching  instances  of  the 
power  on  children  of  suggestion,  of  meet¬ 
ing  and  knowing  a  great  missionary,  or 
having  brought  to  their  minds  the 
thought  of  becoming  a  missionary,  and 
being  taught  to  pray  for  it,  and  he  closed 
with  a  personal  appeal  for  more  holiness 
and  prayer  in  our  own  lives. 

Miss  Hawley  had  said  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  meeting  that  we  must  have 
self  surrender  to- God,  self  mastery  with¬ 
in,  and  self  devotion  as  we  look  out  to 
others,  so  that  we  can  say  “I  delight  to 
do  Thy  will,”  and  this  is  the  right  atti¬ 
tude  with  which  to  face  the  new  year. 

S.  R.  D. 

The  Rule  ot  Brotherhood 

And  the  Eradication  of  Racial 
Prejudice 

The  meeting  in  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Sheer’s 
church  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  8th, 
was  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest.  The 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
the  text  from  from  which  the  various 
speakers  derived  their  inspiration. 

The  opening  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Rabbi  Grossman,  who  read  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Lord  God,  Author  of  all  life.benificent  Source 
of  all  wisdom  and  love.  Thou  who  art  exalted 
above  our  highest  thoughts  and  yet  stoopest 
in  infinite  mercy  unto  the  least  of  thy  creatures, 
deign  to  grant  thy  blessing  unto  the  sacred 
cause  to  which  this  gathering  to-night  is  con¬ 
secrated.  In  thy  name,  O  Master  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  have  we  assembled  here  to-night,  not  as 
confessors  of  separate  faiths,  but  as  children 
of  the  one  common,  universal  Father,  feeling 
in  our  souls  that  human  kinship  unto  each 
other  which  binds  us  all  together  into  one 
family,  one  brotherhood.  Even  as  thy  majesty 
and  power  are  visible  in  all  the  myriad  objects 
of  nature,  in  the  least  no  less  than  in  the 
greatest,  so  are  all  creeds,  and  faiths  on  earth, 
but  different  reflections  of  thy  truth,  voices 
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varying  in  power,  yet  all  singing  thy  praises, 
systems  diverse,  yet  all  striving  for  the  same 
goal,  actuated  by  the  same  aspiration,  reaching 
out  for  the  same  purpose,  to  worship  thee  in 
reverence  and  to  obey  thy  laws.  O  God  of 
humanity,  inspire  every  mind  with  that  spirit 
of  truth  and  love  that  shall  lead  all  men  to 
realize  that  beneath  all  the  distinctions  of  race, 
creed  and  color,  there  beats  the  same  human 
heart,  that  all  souls  are  of  thy  fashioning,  that 
all  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  same 
household,  all  the  bearers  of  thine  image,  and 
all  the  heirs  of  the  same  aivine  ucstiny.  O 
break,  break  down  the  dividing  walls  that  for 
centuries  have  stood  as  barriers  between  man 
and  man,  between  brother  and  brother.  Blot 
out  from  every  heart  all  petty  envy,  all  un¬ 
worthy  prejudice,  all  cruel  hate,  tnat  religion, 
heaven-born  daugiuer  oi  truth,  may  come  as 
messenger  of  love  and  peace,  and  weave  a 
golden  chain  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  be¬ 
tween  heart  and  heart.  O  teach  the  nations 
of  the  earth  that  not  in  the  pomp  of  empire  or 
the  victory  of  the  sword  lies  their  greatest  glo¬ 
ry,  but  in  those  peaceful  pursuits  that  make  for 
the  unihcation  ui  peoples  and  the  tnumpn  of 
justice  and  righteousness,  ilasten  me  day 
when  the  only  weapon  that  human  liaiius  shall 
wield  shall  be  not  the  sword  that  slays,  but  the 
tool  of  industry  that  upbuilds,  when  me  power 
of  nations  shall  be  measured,  not  by  me  armies 
they  marshal  to  battle,  but  by  the  hosts  they 
lead  to  the  shrine  of  truth  and  into  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  love.  May  the  world-wide  benevo¬ 
lence  that  so  beautitully  characterized  the  lives 
of  thy  servants,  Baron  and  Baroness  De 
Hirsch,  stimulate  our  hearts  to  give  ourselves 
even  as  did  they,  to  those  holy  causes  that  shall 
establish  on  earth  the  universal  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 
And  especially.  Ruler  of  nations,  do  we  invoke 
thy  blessing  upon  our  country.  O  that  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  star  of  the  morning,  the  hope  of  hu¬ 
manity,  may  stand  among  the  family  of  na¬ 
tions  great  and  powerful  indeed,  not  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  strength  and  wealth,  but  by  reason 
of  the  justice  that  here  is  done,  and  the  liberty 
and  the  love  that  here  are  fostered.  May  this 
Republic  be  an  exemplar  of  fraternity,  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  truth,  a  guilding  star  unto  universal 
peace,  that  by  the  inspiring  influence  of  this 
land,  and  through  the  integrity  of  its  citizens 
there  may  be  brought  nearer  the  dawn  of  that 
golden  age,  the  dream  and  hope  of  humanity, 
“when  the  war  drums  shall  beat  no  longer  and 
the  battle  flags  be  furled,  in  the  parliament  of 
man,  the  federation  of  the  world.” 

All  the  addresses  were  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  this  prayer,  and  the  principle 
of  brotherhood  was  expressed  in  many 
forms.  Two  of  the  most  notable  utter¬ 
ances  were  the  following.  Rabbi  Silver- 
man  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El  said : 
“The  color  of  the  skin  does  not  blacken 
the  heart  or  corrupt  the  moral  nature.” 


Mr.  Walter  S.  Logan,  former  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
said:  “Three  events  may  be  called  ‘the 
mountain  peaks  of  human  progress.’ 
The  first  was  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta  by  King  John  at  Runnymede. 
This  secured  a  basis  of  justice  between 
man  and  man.  The  next  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1787.  This  provided  for  agree¬ 
ment  between  different  States.  The  next 
was  the  formation  of  a  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  by  the  the  Hague  Conference,  which 
provided  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties 
between  nations,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  universal  peace.” 

College  Notes 

C.  W.  E.  Chapin 

Dedication  of  Wooster  Memorial 
Chapel 

That  was  a  happy  occasion  at  Wooster 
a  fortnight  ago  when,  after  the  weeks  of 
anxious  labor,  came  the  period  of  re¬ 
joicing  and  thanksgiving.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  profound  gratitude  that  the 
new  Memorial  Chapel  was  dedicated. 
The  chapel  occupies  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  proposed  quadrangle  for  re¬ 
building  the  University.  It  is  a  marvel 
of  simple  beauty.  It  is  constructed  of 
buff  sandstone  from  the  quarries  at  Wal- 
honding.  The  architecture  is  modern 
Five  Point  Gothic.  The  low  massive 
tower,  and  the  magnificent  front  window 
of  exquisitely  hued  glass  and  delicately 
carved  casement  give  an  appearance  of 
beauty  and  strength  to  the  front  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  plan  consits  of  a  clerestory 
enclosing  the  nave  on  either  side  of  which 
are  the  aisles  separately  roofed  over.  At 
the  west  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
choir  is  the  transept.  This,  as  well  as 
the  aisles,  is  divided  from  the  nave  by 
pillars  supporting  the  familiar  Gothic 
arches.  The  choir  contains  five  banks  of 
seats,  rising  to  the  huge  organ  occupying 
the  entire  west  end.  In  the  east  or  front 
hangs  the  gallery  directly  over  the  vesti¬ 
bules.  The  nave  seats  are  about  eight 
hundred,  the  transept,  choir  and  gallery 
about  one  hundred  each. 
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The  pews  are  of  solid  oak,  as  is  also 
the  wainscoating,  which  reaches  from  the 
lloor  quite  to  the  windows.  The  organ 
is  a  large  handsome  one  built  by  the 
Austin  Company,  there  being  in  all  about 
.seventeen  hundred  pipes,  those  visible  to 
the  audience  beautifully  decorated  in  blue 
and  gold.  The  organ  is  managed  wholly 
by  electricity,  the  organist  manipulating 
an  electric  keyboard. 

Only  subdued  and  quiet  colors  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  color  designs  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  but  these  are  clear  and  delicately 
blended.  The  main  front  window  has  in 
the  morning  sunlight  the  appearance  of 
clusters  of  jewels.  This  ettect  is  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  pleasing  by  the  quiet 
cream  tint  of  the  walls  blending  with  the 
darker  woodw'ork  of  the  arching  ceiling. 
The  building  is  lighted  throughout  from 
incandescent  bulbs  fastened  to  the 
arches  and  hanging  in  tlie  nave  and  tran¬ 
sept.  The  whole  effect  is  one  of  har¬ 
monious  blending  of  color  with  simplicity 
of  design. 

The  gifts  that  made  it  possible  to  build 
the  chapel  at  a  cost  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  came  from  about  twenty  friends 
of  the  University.  The  first  offer  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  Davidson  of  Chicago,  a  gift 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  John  B. 
Davidson.  It  is  her  desire  that  the  chapel 
be  a  Memorial  to  those  who  have  been 
loyal  friends  to  the  University,  and  that 
memorial  tablets  to  such  persons  be 
placed  on  the  walls  from  time  to  time. 
The  organ  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  Taylor  of  Cleveland.  The  deep 
toned  bell  was  given  by  Senator  Marcus 
A.  Hanna  in  memory  of  William  McKin- 
ley. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  impres¬ 
sive  and  deeply  spiritual.  Miss  ^lary 
Travel!!  Glenn,  instructor  in  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Department,  presided  at  the  organ. 
Under  her  hand  its  power  and  richness 
of  tone  w'ere  displayed  in  the  prelude 
and  the  accompaniment  to  the  rendition 
of  selections  from  Gounod’s  Redemption 
by  the  chorus  of  thirty  voices.  The  ser¬ 


mon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Minton  D.D.,  stimulating  in  its  keen  in¬ 
tellectuality  and  inspiring  in  the  depths 
of  its  spirituality.  As  an  introduction  to 
his  remarks  Dr.  Minton  congratulated 
the  University  on  its  success  in  passing 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  unharmed.  "The 
whole  I’resbyterian  Church  rejoices  with 
you,”  said  he,  "for  we  believe  in  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  the  Church  I  represent,  w'e 
believe  that  no  college  in  America  is  do¬ 
ing  more  loyal  work  than  the  University 
of  Wooster.”  His  sermon  was  from  the 
text,  “Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday 
and  to-day  and  forever.”  That  this  new 
chapel  may  be  the  center  of  the  recon¬ 
structed  University,  w'here  the  hosts  of 
students  may  be  led  to  a  higher  spiritual 
life,  is  the  prayer  of  all  interested  in 
Christian  education  at  W'ooster. 

'  John  D.  Facki.er. 

• 

Ha.mpton  In.stitute. — The  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Hampton  Institute  will  be  celebrated  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  22nd, 
and  23rd.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  there 
will  be  a  Conference  on  Education, 
when  it  is  expected  that  addresses  will 
be  made  by  Dr.  John  Graham  Brooks, 
and  Rev.  Paul  R.  Frothingham  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  and  Dr.  Walter 
Page  of  New  York;  Dr.  Talcott  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey 
of  Cornell  University  and  others.  In 
the  evening  the  folk-lore  concert  which 
created  so  much  interest  in  New  York 
will  be  repyeated  in  the  school  gymna¬ 
sium. 

The  formal  anniversary  exercises  will 
l)e  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  w’hen 
representatives  of  the  senior  class,  and 
graduates  wdio  have  been  at  w'ork  for 
several  years  in  their  respective  fields  of 
labor  will  give  account  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  five-minute  speeches.  The 
Richmond  Educational  Association  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present,  and 
His  Excellency,  Governor  Montague  of 
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Virginia,  will  deliver  an  address.  A 
large  party  of  Northern  and  Southern 
ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation,  who  have  been  invited  by  Mr.  R. 
C.  Ogden  of  New  York  to  attend  the 
Southern  Educational  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Athens,  Ga.,  April  24-27,  will 
stop  at  Hampton  for  the  anniversary  ex¬ 
ercises.  In  Richmond  they  will  attend 
a  reception  given  by  the  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  and  will  visit  later,  various 
schools  in  .\labama,  Tennessee  and  \nr- 
ginia. 

The  Widening  Limits  of 
Cdiristianity* 

Observe  that  this  lesson  and  the  two 
which  precede  it  embrace  events  that  oc¬ 
curred  during  Paul's  stay  in  Damascus 
or  Arabia  (Gal.  1:15-17). 

To-day’s  lesson  apparently  follows 
immediately  upon  that  of  last  week,  but 
it  is  probable  that  Peter  remained  some 
time  in  Cesarca,  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  church  which  is  after\TOrd  found 
there. 

The  lesson  covers  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  in  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — ^the  emergence  of  the  Christian 
church  from  the  chrysalis  shell  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  The  book  of  Acts  up  to  this  point 
shows  how  the  Apostles  and  other  be¬ 
lievers  were  being  gradually  prepared 
for  that  enlargement  of  the  idea  of 
Christianity  which  took  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius, 
and  has  been  the  characteristic  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ever  since.  The  apostles  were  in¬ 
tense  nationalists,  conscientious,  earnest 
and  devout,  but  narrow  and  provincial. 
The  enlargement  began  at  Pentecost, 
with  the  conversion  of  the  broader 
minded  Jew  of  the  Dispersion,  liberal¬ 
ized  through  travel  and  contact  with  the 
outer  world,  yet  strictly  within  the  Jew¬ 
ish  church.  With  them  were  Gentile 
proselytes  to  Judaism  who  brought  the 

*  Intkrnationai.  I.FA<;nN  for  Anril  77.  iqo>:  Gfntilo 
received  info  the  Church.  Acts  xi.  t-18.  Goi  oKNTitxT: 
Whqsoever  believes  in  him  sh.oll  receive  remission  of  sins 
Acts  X.  43. 


infant  church  into  still  wider  relation¬ 
ships. 

Later  caihe  the  conversion  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritans — still  through  Judaism,  and 
then  the  “devout”  Gentiles,  friendly  to 
Judaism  though  not  proselytes,  like  Cor¬ 
nelius  and  his  friends,  finally  broke 
down  the  weakened  barrier. 

Now  we  must  observe  that  the  apos¬ 
tles  in  Jerusalem  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  receiving  Gentiles  into  their 
communion.  P>ut  their  idea  was  that 
these  Gentiles  ought  first  to  be  circum¬ 
cised  in  the  Jewish  church  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  to  Christianity.  The 
offence  of  I’eter  in  the  minds  of  the 
other  apostles  was  not  that  he  had  bap¬ 
tized  these  people,  but  that  he  had  eaten 
with  them — men  uncircumcised. 

The  summons  of  the  other  apostles  to 
Peter  to  explain  himself  to  them  and  to 
the  brethren  shows  two  things ;  the 
democracy  of  the  early  Christian  church, 
and  their  candor.  Evidently  there  was 
no  primacy  of  P»ter  here.  But  though 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  summon 
Peter  to  appear  liefore  them,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  summons  was  issued 
not  so  much  by  way  of  censure  as  of  de¬ 
sire  to  understand,  and  when  Peter  had 
clearly  explained  himself  no  shade  f)f 
prejudice  was  shown;  they  rejoiced  that 
God  “had  granted  to  these  Gentiles  re- 
jx-ntance  unto  life.” 

Observe  in  verse  2  that  it  was  “they 
of  the  circumcision”  who  took  Peter  to 
task.  All  the  brethren  were  circum¬ 
cised  :  these  were  the  less  enlightened 
more  conservative  among  them,  who 
could  endure  nO  innovations.  Their  ob¬ 
jection  had  the  strong  support  of  Ne- 
hemiah’s  example.  The  only  way  to 
meet  them  is  the  only  way  to  meet  the 
fears  and  prejudices  of  idtra-conserva- 
tives  to-day — hy  showing  that  God  is 
evidently  in  or  witH  the  new  movement, 
new  truth,  new  method.  It  was  enough 
for  Peter  to  tell  his  storA':  criticism, 
doubt  were  changed  to  joy.  Not  that 
they  were  all  able  even  then  to  realize 
that  the  middle  Avail  of  partition  had 
been  absolutely  done  aAvay  Avith,  in  all 
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cases,  and  everywhere;  most  of  them 
doubtless  considered  Cornelius  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case.  But  the  way  was  made 
open  for  a  larg’er  application  of  the 
truth. 

For  this  lesson  Stokes  (Expositor’s 
Bible  Acts  Vol.  XT')  is  very  clear.  Lum- 
by  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  schools  on 
the  passage  will  he  found  helpful,  as  also 
Stifler’s  Introduction  to  the  Book  of 
Acts  pp.  92  ff.  .As  to  Peter  and  Cor¬ 
nelius,  see  Whyte’s  Bible  characters. 
Portrait  99.  For  the  apostolic  decision 
see  Bartlet’s  Apostolic  Age  pp.  .45,  46, 
and  for  a  general  illumination  of  the 
subject.  Purves’s  Apostolic  .Age.  sec¬ 
tions  104-106. 

Christian  Endeavor 

(Union  Meeting  with  the  Juniors) 

Samuel’s  Call 

M.,  Apr.  21.  The  child’s  stud}'.  Ps.  34:11-22. 
T.,  Apr.  22.  The  child’s  purity.  Ps.  119:9-16. 
W.,  Apr.  23.  The  child’s  honor.  Prov.  3:1-6. 
T.,  Apr.  24.  The  child’s  humility.  Matt.  18: 1-6. 
h'.,  Apr.  25.  The  child’  duty.  Prov.  6:20-23. 

S.,  Apr.  26.  1  lie  child’s  kingdom.  Matt.  19 : 

13-15- 

Sun.,  Apr.  27.  Topic — Samuel’s  call,  i  Sam. 
3:1-21.  (Union  meeting  with  the  Juniors.) 
In  ways  are  children  examfles  for  old¬ 
er  Christians? 

How  must  we  become  like  little  children,  if  we 
would  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven? 

What  should  our  society  do  for  the  Juniors? 

In  these  union  meetings  the  juniors  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  part.  This  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  before  the  meetings  by  the  lead¬ 
ers.  If  the  younger  people  are  encouraged  and 
made  welcome  now,  they  will  feel  more  at 
home  when  they  graduate  from  the  junior 
class.  The  little  Samuel  became  a  great  and 
wonderful  man,  by  reason  of  the  many  op¬ 
portunities  given  him  in  the  service  of 
the  temple,  and  also  for  the  reverence,  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  righteous  spirit  in  which  he  met  these 
opportunites,  and  performed  the  service  re¬ 
quired.  The  same  principles  dominated  him  in 
his  later  life.  It  is  so  with  young  people  in 
the  church.  Boys  and  girls  who  early  ratify 
the  promises  made  for  them  by  their  parents 
when  infants,  and  while  they  are  in  their  teens 
or  even  younger  receive  their  training  for 
Christian  work  in  the  church,  arc  worth  twice 
as  much  as  they  become  experienced,  as  those 
who  come  into  the  fold  later  in  life  with 
their  experience  of  the  evils  of  the  outside 
world.  We  notice  that  even  in  games  the  boy 
who  learns  to  play  tennis  or  ball  while  young 
is  the  most  expert;  to  play  well  on  the  violin 


one  must  begin  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age. 
Christ  took  a  child  as  the  type  of  a  loving, 
trusting  disciple.  Child  likeness  in  purity  of 
heart  is  what  we  need.  Childishness  is  what 
we  want  to  leave  behind  us.  with  its  crude¬ 
ness,  rashness,  vanity,  swayed  by  trifles.  The 
two  words  are  much  alike  in  appearance,  but 
how  diflFerent  in  meaning!  borne  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  loved  to  serve  God  mentioned  in  he 
Bible  are:  David,  t  Sam.  16:7,10-13,  17-23;  17: 
1 2-37,39- ‘^o.itR.  Josiah,  2  Kings  22:1,2,10.13, 
18-20.  Daniel,  Dan.  i  :3-T7.  John  the  rJaptist. 
Luke  1:59-80;  3:2-6,8.9-16.  and  Timothy,  2 
Tim.  1:2-9:  3:14.15:  .^cts  16:1-3. 

Sowing  Bountifully 

Prayer  meeting  topic  for  April  28:  2  Cor.  ix: 

6-1 1 :  Matt,  xiii  :23. 

No  Christian  duty  is  more  in  danger  of 
beng  misunderstood  in  these  days  of  many 
charities  and  lavish  giving  than  this  duty  of 
sowing  bountifully.  What  is  bountifulness  in 
giving?  many  of  us  ask.  Is  it  to  give  a  tenth? 
Or  if  a  tenth  is  our  duty,  how  much  beyond  a 
tenth  must  I  give  to  reap  the  reward  of  giv¬ 
ing  bountifully? 

Three  points  may  be  considered  here.  First 
the  word  is  not  gk'C  but  so7v.  Mere  giving 
ends  with  the  gift,  it  has  not  necessarily  either 
a  permanent  or  a  productive  usefulness.  A 
man  is  out  of  work  and  in  need.  I  give  him  a 
dollar.  It  affords  him  and  his  family  food  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  they  are  precisely  where 
they  w'ere  before.  I  must  give  him  w'ith  my 
dollar  something  of  myself,  consideration, 
study  of  his  case,  influence  to  put  him  where 
the  need  shall  not  be  persistent,  or  where  he 
shall  be  able  to  meet  it  as  it  occurs.  Such  a 
gift  is  rather  the  sowing  of  a  seed,  it  repro¬ 
duces  itself  not  once,  but  as  our  text  from 
Matthew  says,  thirty  or  sixty  or  a  hundred 
fold.  Again  there  is  a  giving  which  is  repro¬ 
ductive  in  its  spirit,  awakening  in  the  recipient 
the  desire  to  benefit  some  other  fellow  crea¬ 
ture.  This  is  true  sowing. 

Then,  second,  giving  should  not  be  the  result 
of  a  momentary  enthusiasm,  but  of  a  clearly 
defined  purpose  reached  by  deliberation ; 
every  man  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart.  Not 
because  some  one  has  preached  a  moving  ser¬ 
mon,  but  because  we  recognize  the  duty  and 
also  the  privilege  of  giving  should  we  give. 
But  remember  we  only  recognize  these  when 
we  know  of  the  need,  and  it  is  our  business  as 
Christians  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  needs  of 
missions,  of  our  church  societies,  of  various 
classes  less  favorably  situated  than  ourselves, 
not  by  a  moving  appeal  but  by  continued 
study. 

Then,  third,  the  character  of  the  reward, 
simply  the  power  and  opportunity  of  doing 
more  good.  Enriched  in  everything  to  all 
bountifulness — to  all  power  of  being  bounti¬ 
ful,  that  is,  the  seed  sown  brought  forth  a 
hundred  seeds — many  ofthem  for  sowing  again. 
Having  all  sufficiency  as  the  reward  or  result 
of  bountiful  sowing,  we  are  able  by  so  much 
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ihe  more  l«  abound  iinlo  every  good  work.  As 
Robertson  says,  “The  rewards  are  these,  do 
right  and  God’s  recompense  to  you  will  be  the 
power  of  doing  more  right.  Give,  and  God’s 
reward  will  be  the  power  of  doing  more  good. 
Give  and  God’s  reward  to  you  will  be  the 
spirit  of  giving  more.” 

I'he  L.  O.  D.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray 

Will  every  member  of  the  club  please 
send  his  annual  dues  (lO  cents)  to  D. 
Laurie  Mcliain,  15  Hill  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  before  May  29.  We  want  our 
new  Treasurer  to  have  a  good  opinion 
of  the  promptness  of  his  fellow-mem¬ 
bers  ! 

You  remember  that  May  l  ‘  was  set 
as  the  date  for  receiving  your  Sabbath 
quotations.  I  am  going  to  extend  that 
date  indefinitely  for  it  takes  time  to  find 
them.  I  see  if  we  want  to  accomplish 
our  purpose  and  do  it  well,  we  must 
have  a  more  regular  method.  So  I  am 
going  to  ask  two  boys  every  week  to 
find  someliiing  and  send  it  to  me  just 
as  they  can.  Ask  older  people  to  help 
you  how  to  look,  if  you  are  not  sure. 
This  week  I  will  ask  Philip  Allen  Swartz 
and  William  C.  Eynon.  In  this  way 
every  member  will  have  furnished  at 
least  one  quotation.  If  you  should  not 
quite  understand  what  you  are  to  do, 
don’t  hesitate  to  write  and  ask. 

Dear  Editor; — 

I  thank  you  for  my  nomination  for 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  L.  D.  O. 
The  past  two  days  have  been  very  rainy  ■ 
here  and  it  is  still  raining.  If  it  keeps 
on  raining  until  Sunday  I  will  take  that 
Sunday  for  my  Rainy  Sunday  Letter. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  Laurie  McBain. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  would 
like  that  letter,  we  don’t  want  a  rainy 
Sunday,  do  we?  Still  just  think  how 
soft  these  rains  are  making  the  ground, 
so  that  the  green  things  can  easily  push 
their  way  through ! 

Have  any  of  you  read  in  the  papers 
lately  how  Dr.  McLaren  of  London  re¬ 
buked  King  Edward  for  setting  a  bad 
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example  on  Sunday  by  doing  certain 
things?  He  said  he  could  not  be  loyal 
to  his  king  if  he  were  disloyal  to  God. 
There  is  this  disadvantage  about  being 
in  such  a  high  place,  that  whatever  you 
do  a  great  many  people  will  do  the  same 
thing.  So  you  see  how  very  necessary 
it  is  that  people  in  "high  places’’  should 
be  most  careful. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  king 
has  always  observed  the  Sabbath.  Here 
is  an  account  from  the  Christian  Intel¬ 
ligence  which  may  interest  you. 

How  Royalty  Spends  Sunday 

When  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra  were  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  following  interesting  account 
of  how  they  were  in  the  habit  of  spend¬ 
ing  Sunday  appeared  in  The  Quiver. 
The  writer  says: — “Sunday  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  is  passed 
in  much  the  same  quiet  way  as  with  the 
Queen,  inasmuch  as  religious  ceremonies 
are  faithfully  observed,  and  the  house¬ 
hold  and  servants  are  spared  all  unnec¬ 
essary  duties.  The  guests  wend  theii 
way,  as  the  hour  of  eleven  approaches, 
towards  the  little  Churcli  of  St.  Mar) 
Magdalene  in  the  Park.  There  is  a  prl 
vate  footway  direct  from  the  house  to 
the  Church  gate ;  by  this,  the  Royal 
Family  and  guests  often  proceed,  driv¬ 
ing  round  by  the  road  only  in  case  of 
unpropitious  weather.  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  is  quietly  spent  in  the  house  or 
park.  Dinner  is  served  at  half  past  sev¬ 
en.  Occasionally,  however,  dinner  is  a 
little  later,  as  the  Prince  and  Princess 
may  be  attending  evening  service  in  one 
of  the  village  Churches  near. 

The  small  station  some  two  miles 
away,  where  the  Royal  Family  have  their 
own  waiting  rooms,  is  closed  on  Sunday 
as  no  trains  whatever  are  run  on  that 
day.  By  this  means,  the  Church  is  kept 
clear  of  any  attendance  prompted  by  cu¬ 
riosity,  and  also  the  men  employed  have 
the  entire  day’s  rest  secured  to  them. 
In  fact,  no  unnecessary  work  in  any 
shape  or  way  is  performed  on  Sunday 
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ill  any  one  part  of  the  I’rince’s  iloniains. 

Sunday  at  ^larlbPrough  House  differs 
slightly  from  Sunday  at  Sandringham, 
but  the  day  is  spent  in  comparative 
(luietude.  In  the  morning.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  attend  Divine  Service  held 
in  the  German  (Lutheran)  Chapel. 
After  luncheon  the  Princess  and  her 
daughters  may  possibly  attend  one  of 
the  West  End  Churches  to  hear  some 
popular  preacher,  or  to  be  present  at  a 
children’s  service. 

Ministers  and  Churches 

Presbyterial 

Ne\v.\rk  Presbytery  met  on  April  2nd. 
The  Rev.  N.  B.  Chester,  pastor  of  the  Cold- 
well  Church,  Moderator. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Barber  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  the  Rev. 
A.  Dean  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Northumberland.  An  overture  was  adopted 
to  the  General  Assembly  to  continue  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  Committee  on  evangelistic 
work  with  John  H.  Converse  as  Chairman, 
and  that  such  committee  be  given  authority 
to  employ  evangelists  and  receive  offerings 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  committee  appointed  to  raise  five 
thousand  dollars  to  cancel  the  mortgage  on  the 
property  of  the  Third  German  Church,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  mortgage  had  been  canceled, 
thirty-two  churches  out  of  the  thirty-six  in 
the  Presbytery  having  responded  to  the  call. 
The  committee  on  Presbyterial  church  ex¬ 
tension  recommended  that  Presbytery  appoint 
a  committee  to  devise  and  report  some  plan 
by  which  the  majority  of  the  churches  can 
contribute  to  church  extension,  as  last  year 
only  twelve  churches  made  any  contribution 
other  than  the  Easter  offering.  Within  the 
last  fifteen  years  ten  of  the  churches  of  the 
Presbytery  have  been  aided  by  the  committee 
in  securing  houses  of  worship. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Missions  reported  every  church  with 
two  exceptions  contributing  during  the  last 
year.  The  total  contributions  amounted  to 
sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
dollars,  an  increase  of  $2,103.  over  last  year. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis  D.D.,  made  an  im¬ 
pressive  plea  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
great  work  in  that  pagan  land. 

The  report  of  the  committees  on  Freemen, 
aid  for  colleges,  and  Narrative  showed  prog¬ 
ress. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Young  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Yukon  spoke  on  the  work  of  Home 
Missions.  The  overture  on  Young  People’s 
Societies,  giving  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
control  of  such  societies  whose  scope  exceed 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Synod,  was  lost. 


ihe  Rev.  F.  C.  Ottaman  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  B.  Hop  wood  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hack; 
elders,  Charles  Rackwood,  H.  W.  Clouse  and 
Wm.  Rankin  were  elected  commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Clouse  is  88 
years  old  and  Mr.  Rankin  is  91  and  they  are 
both  elders  of  the  High  Street  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  Rev.  E.  O.  MacFarland  read  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  on  Ministerial  Relief 
which  was  followed  by  protracted  discussion. 

J.  V,\nDerveer  Shurts. 

Presbytery  of  New  York. — The  spring 
meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  April  14.  The 
Rev.  W.  Merle  Smith  D.D.,  of  the  Central 
Church,  was  elected  moderator.  The  Rev. 
A.  C.  McMillan  was  chosen  Stated  Clerk  pro 
tern. 

The  Church  Extension  Committee  presented 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  in  the  future  all  aid  given  by  this 
committee  to  the  building  of  churches  or  the 
extinguishing  of  debts  on  churches  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  loans,  non-interest  bearing, 
but  returnable  to  the  committee  in  install¬ 
ments  of  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Resolved  further  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  be  directed  to  advise  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  this  opinion  of  the  committee  and  to 
ask  its  approval  of  the  foregoing  method  of 
aid  to  the  churches. 

Resolved  further  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Trustees  of 
Presbytery  upon  this  matter"  and  to  report  at 
a  future  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved  that  the  Church  Extension  Com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  and  requested  to  take 
prompt  and  urgent  measures  to  raise  a  sum 
not  less  than  $100,000  as  recommended  by  the 
meeting  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Wm.  E. 
Dodge,  Sr.,  and  to  use  this  sum  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  reported  from  the  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  Committee  and  just  approved  by  this 
Presbytery  for  the  purpose  in  connection  with 
the  funds  raised  by  the  churches  themselves 
and  with  any  aid  which  may  come  from  the 
members  of  the  Presbytery  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  mortgage  debts  of  the  church¬ 
es  of  Presbytery  and  for  the  purchase  of 
lots  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  if  the  money 
contributed  shall  suffice. 

The  Rev.  George  Alexander  D.D.,  Rev^ 
James  H.  Hoadley  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  How¬ 
ard  Duffield  D.D.,  were  re-elected  Trustees  of 
Presbytery. 

The  following  resolution  with  regard  to  the 
Centennial  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions : 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  will  celebrate  its  centennial 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  May,  therefore 

“Resolved  that  this  Presbytery  expresses 
cordial  sympathy  with  these  centennial  exer- 
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Do  You  Wish 
the  Finest  Bread 
a^nd  Cdcke 

It  is  conceded  that  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is  purest  and 
strongest  of  all  baking  pow¬ 
ders,  absolutely  free  from  alum, 
ammonia  and  every  adulter¬ 
ant.  “Roval”  makes  the  best 
and  most  wholesome  food. 


rOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


I'ises  and  earnestly  desires  tliat  every  clinrch 
in  the  Presbytery  shall  devote  one  of  its 
services  Sunday,  May  i8,  as  a  coinmeniora- 
tion  of  this  great  occasion  hy  appropriate 
home  mission  services. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  disapproving 
the  production  in  this  city  of  the  so-called 
Passion  Play.” 

Delegates  to  General  .\ssenihly  were  chos¬ 
en.  'I'he  names  will  he  found  in  the  list  on 
another  page. 

Kminent  Physicians 
are  eagerly  studying  the  problem  of  baby 
feeding.  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  is  recommended  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  family  physicians.  It  is  always 
safe  and  reliable.  Send  for  book  “Ba¬ 
bies,”  71  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y. 


DwiGitT. — Suddenly  at  his  home  No.  140 
North  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y..  Tuesday  .\pril  8. 
IQ02.  Charles  C.  Dwight,  aged  71  years.  Fu¬ 
neral  services  were  held  at  the  house  Thurs- 
(fay  .April  to,  at  4  o’clock  P.M.  Rurial  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Friday  April  it. 


General  Assembly  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A, 

Railroad  Rates,  1902. 

The  railroad  .Associations  throughout  the 
entire  country,  East  of  Bismarck,  North  Da¬ 
kota:  Denver.  Colo.;  and  El  Paso,  Texas,  have 
granted  to  all  persons  in  attendance  upon  the 
One  Hundred  and  I'ourtecnth  General  As¬ 
sembly,  meeting  in  New  York  Afay  15.  1902, 
a  reduced  rate  of  one  and  one-third  ftires  for 
the  round  trip,  on  the  Certificate  Plan.  Cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  valid  going  from  Saturday, 
May  loth  to  Wednesday,  May  21,  and  re¬ 
turning  until  June  ist,  1902.  The  .Associa- 

(.SV?  nr.vt  /•ngr) 

Removal  of  Mason  &  Hamlin 

The  head((uarters  in  New  York  city  of  the 
old-established  house  of  Mason  &•  Hamlin,  the 
well-known  manufacturers  of  pianos  and  or¬ 
gans,  will,  after  the  fir.st  of  April,  be  at  135 
Fifth  avenue,  corner  of  Twentieth  street.  At 
this  place  they  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  all 
visitors  The  reputation  of  the  house  has  been 
built  upon  good  workmanship  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  honest  dealing.  Their  organs  and  pianos 
are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  are 
glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  good 
word  for  so  excellent  a  firm. 


ORISON’S®™^ 

Pills 


PURELYVEGETABLE 

COMPOSITION 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism ; 
ensufes  SLEEP ;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  SO  common  with 
Mercury  and  other  drugs;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH, 

33  Euston  Road,  King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 
E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere 


tions  granting  the  concessions  are  the  New 
England,  Trunk  Line,  Central,  South-eastern 
and  Western  Passenger  Associations,  and  the 
South-western  Passenger  Bureau.  For  de¬ 
tails  of  the  railroad  arrangements  apply  to 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts.  D.D.,  Room  515 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


w  have  boanl  anil  at¬ 
tention  In  private  family.  Ailulta.  Healthful,  quiet  location. 

Box  194,  TeitaHy.  N.  J. 


Presbyteries 


Binghamton — North  Church  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Monday,  April  21,  1902,  at  3  P.M. 
The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  same  church,  April  22,  at  10 
A.M.  Daniel  N.  Grummon,  S.  C. 

Columbia. — Cairo,  N.  Y.,  April  2a,  at  4  P.M. 

C.  G.  Hazard,  S.  C. 

Dalsoto  (Indian). — Patutozee  Church,  near 
Granite  Falls,  Minn.,  April  18. 

Kearney. — Presbyterian  Church,  Kearney, 
Neb.,  April  18,  at  8  P.M.  Presbyterial  So¬ 
ciety,  at  same  place  and  time.  Presbyterial 
records  required. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  S.C. 

Lackawanna.  —  Kingston  Presbyterian 
Church,  7.30  P.M.,  April  21. 

P.  A.  Brooks,  S.  C. 

Long  Island — Southampton,  April  22,  2.30 
P.M.  Epher  Whitaker,  S.  C. 

Northumberland.  —  Presbytery,  Berwick, 
April  2ist,  2.30  P.M. 

Otsego — Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y.,  April  22, 
at  7  30  P.M. 

Sydney  S.  Conger,  S.  C. 

Steuben. — Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  Westminster 
Church,  April  21,  7.30  P.M. 

Edward  M.  Deems,  S.  C. 

Troy — Second  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Troy,  April  21st. 

S.  C. 

Westchester — Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1902,  at  8  P.M. 

W.  J.  CUMMING. 


•  '  'Til  rrsj? 

El  f  D  D  C  Twelfth  siiiall  select  party 

^  of  ladles.  Three  months  (in- 
cludingi  eight  countries).  Sailing  in  June.  Coronation 
week  in  London.  Address  Miss.' H.  M.^Barbour,  Si 
Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .  ji.i’SI 


I 'CAN  procure  a  limited  amount  ot  firet-class  life 

ANNUITIES 

(the  only  safe  way  to  get  a  high  rate  of  interest)  on  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  terms.  For  particulars  let  me  know  sex, 
age  and  address.  EDWARD  F.  SWEET, 

_ 66  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


OVER  70  YEARS*  REPUTATIOW. 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 


XUM 


Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly 


The  name8  of  CommiHsioners  and  Alternates 
will  be  published  in  this  column  as  received. 
The  entire  list  will  be  republished  as  soon  as 
completed. 


Prtshyiery  Minister 

Austin . Edwin  McNutt 

Houston,  Tex 

Black  Hills . Georife  Perry 

Whitewood,  S  D 
Alt.  Wm  McCready 

Edgemont,  S  D 

Boise . M  H  Mead 

Roswell,  Idaho 
Alt.'fl  Z  Boone 

Caldwell,  Idaho 

Denver . W  F  Allan 

Denver.  Col 
East  Florida.. ..John  N  MacGonigle 
St  Augustine.  Fla 
Alt.  Edw  G  McKinlev 
Cantler,  Fla 


Nebraska  City.. Wm  H  Kearns 

Beatr  ce.  Neb 
Wm  H  Parker 

Table  Rock,  Neb 

Pembina . W  Gillespie 

Hoople.  N  D 
Alt.'X  U  Richmond 

St  Thomas,  N  D 

Pittsburg . Thomas  Parry 

Wilkiiisburg,  Pa 
Richard  S  Holmes 
Pittsburg,  Pa 
Dlyss-s  S  Bartz 

Craftos,  Pa 
Wm  T  McKee 

Dr.iVosburg.  Pa 

Puget  Sound. ...Thos  MacGuire* 

B  K  McElmon 
Alt.  C  J  Godsman 
Owen  Jones 

Rio  Grande . M  Matthieson 

Socorro,  N  M 
Alt.  John  Mordey 

Laguna,  N  M 

So.  Oregon . Adolph  Haberly 

Medford,  Ore 
Alt.  F  G  Strange 

Ashland,  Ore 

Winona . Geo  P  Magill 

Owatonna,  Minn 
Alt.  J  R  Jones 

New  York . H  Duffield,  D  D 

D  S  Dodge,  D  D 
R  R  Booth,  D  D 
J  B  Devins,  D  D 
W  M  Smith,  D  D 
D  G  Wylie,  D  D 
A  C  McMillan 
Alt.  A  H  Evans,  D  D 
John  Fox,  D  D 
G  S  Gregory,  D  D 
John  Denison 
W  A  Brown,  D  D 
C  J  Young,  D  D 
H  R  Bates 


Kansas  City . Wm  Carter.  Ph  D 

Stanley  D  Jewell 

Holston . J  J  Loux 

Nassau . S  T  Carter,  D  D 

I.ogansport . H  N  Johnson 

T  E  Hughes 

Chicago . Herrick  Johnson 

McCaughn 

McClure 

Milner 

Clarke 

Chichester 


Elder 

W  A  Blackburn 

Austin,  Tex 
Thomas  D  Wilson 
Lead  City,  S  D 
John  H  Swett 

Hot  Springs,  S  D 
Hon  Jno  T  Morrison 

John  P  Tate 


Samuel  M  Smith 
Idaho  Springs,  Col 
J  M  Truby 

Starke,  Fla 
M  R  Bainter,  M  D 
Cantler,  Fla 
R  McConaughy  M  D 

Henry  M  Foley 

R  M  Carothers 
Grand  Forks,  N  D 
Robert  Geddes 

Minto,  N  D 
Wm  C  Lilley 

G  S  Campbell 
Robert  Pitcairn 
R  L  Park 


G  W  Shannon 
I  Soule 
M  M  Smith 
W  J  Bishop 
J  M  Kiner 

Silver  City,  N  M 


E  E  Gore 

Medford,  Ore 
W  F  Disher 

Coquille,  Ore 
W  A  Hotchkiss 

E  J  Voss 
Siias  B  Brownell 
W  N  Crane 
George  Calder 
A  P  Ketchum 
R  McWilliams 
C  C  Savage 
J  G  Bogert 
W  E  Stiger 
F  N  Burdick 
T  B  Meigs 
K  Van  Rensseiaer 
E  P  Hoyt 
W  R  Lougee 
F  G  Smedley 
J  G  White 
W  W  Randolph 
Daniel  Roder 
Studley 

E  L  Hollingsworth 

H  E  Loomis 

Hays 

Holt 

Hunter 

Fausler 

Templeton 

Jeffrey 


Can’t 


Keacring  aLbout 
Pearline.  Pearline  alone  has 
reformed  —  maide  easy  —  the 
whole  business  of  washing. 
Millions  of  thrifty  women  acre 
using  it  in  place  of  soa.p.  Find 
out.  in  your  own  wacy,  whether 
Pearline  is  the  best  aLnd  most 
economicail  washing  medi« 
um.  Ask  about  it.  Test  it.  665 

WatsK  With  If 


Qlifornia 

and  return 

*50.^ 

Tickets  sold  from  Chicago,  April 
20  to  27  inclusive,  corresponding 
rates  from  other  points  good  on 

The  New  Overland  Limited 

Electric  lighted,  leaves  Chicago 
8:00  p.  m.,  daily. 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS 

The  Best  oj  Everything 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  BY  THIS 
ROUTE 


HOOPING-COUGH 

CROUP. 

Roch’s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

Th6  celftbrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without  In¬ 
ternal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward* SON,  Queen 
Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fongera 
*  Oo.,  30  North  William  St.  N  Y. 


A 


BUFRU)  UTHiA  Water 

A  Positive  Solvent 
and  Eliminator  of 
Stone  in  the  Bladder,  and 
More  Effective  than 
Dru^s  in  Bright’s  Disease. 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  I'a., 
Ex-Presidcnt  of  Southern  Surf^ical  and  Gynecological 
Association,  Ex- President  Medical  Society  of  I’trgtnia, 
and  Professor  of  Gynecolofiy  and  Abdominal  Surgery, 
Medical  College  of  I'irginia:  “In  all  forms  of 
BRIGHT’S  DISEASE,  except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pro¬ 
nounced.  I  hclievc  it  has  been  the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble. 
Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  or  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it,  and  many  cured. 
I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  Disintegrating  Solvent  and  Eliminating 
powers  of  this  water  in  RENAL  CALCULUS,  ami  I  have  known  its  long  continued 
use  to  permanently  break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit.  It  is  an  agent  of  great 
value  in  the  treatment  of  ALBUMINURIA  of  PREGNANCY,  and  is  an  excellent 
diuretic  in  SCARLATINA  and  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Dr.  William  H.  Drummond,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Pishop's 
University,  Montreal,  Canada:  “In  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  (BRIGHT’S 
disease  of  the  KIDNEYS)  of  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  Origin,  as  well  as  in  the 
gr.ivcr  Albuminuria  of  l^trr«n  ■  o  1  w  lifn-rwirt  to  act  as  a  verit- 

Pregnancy,  I  have  found  Dvll  “AIAI  H 1  HIM  WnilUC  able  antidote.” 

Dr.  J.  Allison  Hod  qcs, Richmond,  Va  ,  President  and  Professor  of  Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases,  Cniversity  College  of  Medicine:  In  several  cases  of  ACUTE 
BRIGHT’S  DISEASE,  the  Dliggltiffc  1  ITHl*  WATm  No.  2, 

constant  and  cojtioHs  use  of  mIIHIA  StAI  l-lf  ^  has  accomplished 

more  for  my  patients  than  the  administration  of  any  medicine  that  was  employed.” 

BUFfALO  Lithia  Water  is  for  sale  by  (irocers  and  PruRKists  "«'iu'rully. 

Testimonials  wliich  defy  all  imputation  or  question  sent  to  any  adilress. 

Hotel  nt  SpriiiKS  opens  June  I -til . 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


/■"  \ 

Telephone  Service 

is  the 

Quickest  Messenger 

Rates  in  Manhattan  i 

Residence 
from  $4  a  month. 

Business 
from  $5  a  month. 

One-Vaar  Contracts. 

Monthly  Payments. 

Now  York  Telephone  Co. 

U  Dey  St.  Ill  West  »tb  St. 
ns  West  125U1  8U 


TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

allowed  on  our  bicyclis.  We  ship  on 
approval  vtthout  a  cent  rtr/Misit. 

t902  MODELS,  $9  to  $t5 

1900  &  1901  Models,  best  makes.  $7  to  $11 

SOO  Second  -  Hand  Vmaalm 

all  maken  und  models,  (?ood  as  new  ^  to 
$8n  fireat  Fnrtetnt  Ctearinff  Sale. 

RIDER  AG EHTS  WAMTEO*om. 

A  exhibit  -uDplo.  Earn  a  bicTclr  ft  toakr  monrf  dittributlng 
tmtaloKS.  Write  at  once  for  prices  &  spccinl 

MEAD  GYOIF.  OO,  ■SloAOu?  i! 


UENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  Cen’l  Manager 

TROT,  y.  T.  and  JV/iir  YORK  CITY 

manufacturer  SUPEk'IOR  bells 


EnORIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

_ ^armlne  St.,  New  York 


'Pile  Nickel  i’late  Road  is  selling 
tickets  to  points  all  through  the  West  at 
greatly  reduced  rates.  Rouud  Trip 
llonieseekers’  'J'ickets  for  the  benefit  of 
those  endeavoring  to  locate  a  new  home 
in  the  West ;  (  )ne-Way  Colonists’  Tick¬ 
ets  for  those  who  have  decided  to  go 
West.  'Phrough  tourist  cars  on  the 
W.  S.  R.  R.,  train  No.  i,  every  Monday 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  arriving  Chi¬ 
cago  on  .Nickel  Plate  Road,  cars  via  all 
diverging  lines  through  to  all  points. 
Write,  'phone  or  call  on  A.  W.  Eccle- 
.stone,  1).  P.  .Agent,  385  Proadway,  New 
York  Citv. 


Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 

.April  lyth  to  27th  the  Nickel  Plate 
Road  will  sell  special  round  trip  tickets 
to  Los  .Angeles.  Cal.,  at  rate  of  $(>2.00 
from  P.uffalo,  giving  choice  of  route, 
with  reverse  routes  going  and  returning, 
sto])over  privileges,  and  final  return  limit 
June  25th.  h'or  full  information  inquire 
of  .A.  \V.  ICcclestone,  D.  P.  Agent,  385 
Proadway.  New  York  City. 


MaLinmoth 

Catve 


One  of  America’s  greatest 
wonders  Is  located  in  r.dmon.son 
County,  Kentucky,  90  miles  south 
of  Louisville.  This  Company  lias 
just  Issued  a  very  interesting 
booklet  of  pages  de.scri|)tlve 
of  the  Cave.  This  booklet  is  well 
illustrated  with  many  tine  half¬ 
tone  cuts,  Is  printed  on  enameled 
book  paper  and  design  on  cover 
is  In  three  colors  and  very  at¬ 
tractive.  If  you  want  a  copy  send 
10  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to 

C.  L.  STONE,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 
Louisville  &  Nash  villeR.R. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


The  Evangelist 


and 


Religious  Review 

*35  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  Evangelist  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Magazine  published  every  Thursday,  fifty-two  issues  a  year. 

JTlce,— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  $2.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  advance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  April  i,  1S99,  the 
regular  rate  of  $3.00  must  be  paid.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be  new  snbscrlb- 
ei  8.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries 
in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for  postage. 

Adyertlsing  Rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for  special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  10  cents  a  line. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice 
should  be  sent  one  week  before  the  change  it  to  take  effect, 

Discontiniiances.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to 
that  effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your  wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscription  is  paid. 

How  to  Remit, — Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on  New  York  Express  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to  ths  order  of 
I  HK  Evangelist  Publishing  Co.  Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

•35  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  New  York  Post-Office. 

To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  country  church  who  will  send  us  his  name  and  address  we  will  send  from 
time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The  Evangelist  for  distributiem  among  his  people. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

TEE  BOARDS 

HUslons,  ...  156  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. 


Home  HUslons, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Chnrcn  Erection, 
Bdncstlon, 
Publications  and  8 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Collegf  s. 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


.  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
.  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  SOCIETT  FOR  PROMOTIEG  THE  GOSPE 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Mlnlsteisand  Missionaries.  Its  Marine's'  Church 
46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religion': 
services  In  Lecture  Boom  and  Its  Branch,  128  Cnarlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
natlonalltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  U 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  SAMUgL  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Tbeophilub  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  E.  Jesap,  President 

organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  inissionary  repre- 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work 
abides.  2468  new  schools  started  In  1901;  also  10.5  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  78  years  of 
prosperity.  Aid  and  share  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new 
school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700 
supports  a  missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters 
direct  from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  cont  ibutlons  to 
E.  P.  BANCROFT,  DIs.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETT 
76  Wall  Street,  Hew  York 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destltnte 
seamen  ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New 
York;  puts  Il  irarles  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publUhes  the  Sailor'*  Magazine,  the 
Seamin'*  Friend  and  the  lAJe  Boat.  Rev.  Or.  CHA8.  A. 
Stoddard,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stubobb,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
STITT,  O  D.,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Organized  1825.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  clrcu- 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  cr 
dialects.  By  Its  Oolportage,  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools, 
Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  educational 
and  humane  Institutions,  and  by  Its  literature  created  and 
Issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  It  reaches  vast  num¬ 
bers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  is  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  iw 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

I5S  Wortk  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45.000  have  been  In  Its 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  p.  m.;  Sunday-school, 
2to3P.M  Day-schools, 9 to  11:40  a.m  , and  12.40to  8  p.m. 
except  Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Vlsl 
tors  welcome  atalltlmea  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pre* :  F.  F. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
Barkard,  Supt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  FUB- 
UCATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  S  West  isth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Temperance  Periodicals. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 

the  country.  Per  year . $1.00 

,2)  THE  YOUTH'S  TEMPERANf  E  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  4-page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  j  ear .  .40 

I  3)  THE  Water-lily  a  small  illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 

We  have  2100  TEMPER  AN  E  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOB  A  CATALOGUE 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond  and 
W  ashington 

Six-Day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  fifth  of  the  present  series  of  personally- 
conducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  K  ch- 
monu  and  Washington  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  Saturday,  April  19. 

'i'ickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en 
route  in  both  directions,  transfers  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  baggage,  hotel  accommodations  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond — in 
fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of 
six  days — will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Newark;  $32.50 
from  Trenton;  $31.00  from  Philadelphia,  and 
proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only- 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  includ¬ 
ing  luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and  three- 
fourths  days’  board  at  The  Hygeia  Hotel,  and 
good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this 
tour  at  rate  of  $15.00  from  New  York;  $13.50 
;  from  Trenton ;  $12.50  from  Philadelphia,  and 
proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
‘New  York;  4  Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  7^ 
I  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  Geo.  W. 
Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Los  Angeles 
Via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  account  of  Con- 
'  vention  of  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

!  On  account  of  Convention  of  Federation  of 
,  Women’s  Clubs,  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  May  i  to  8,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  special  excursion  tickets 
from  all  stations  on  its  line,  to  Los  Angeles 
and  return,  at  reduced  rates. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  from  April  19  to  26,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  will  be  good  to  return  until  June 
25  when  properly  validated. 

For  specific  rates,  routes,  and  conditions  of 
tickets  apply  to  ticket  agents. 


^  For  Over  Sixty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow's  Sootbino  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  ; 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  j 
remedv  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  snre  and  ask  for  “  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup ''  and  take  no  other  kind. 


"ITT ANTED— The  services  of  a  clergyman  having  spars 
V  V  ,  time  which  he  can  devote  to  outside  work.  Liberal 
remuneration.  Address  “Special  Work,” 

Room  607,  Presbyterian  Building,  New  York 

CKEST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  U.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 
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Going  to  Europe  this  Summer? 


May  Party  to  Europe 

UNDFR  PFRSONAl  FSrORT 
^penJing  Coion^jtiori  Week  in  London 
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